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pst then I | ° Thus Johnson & Johnson Baby 


511 East 72nd St., 


New York City. Powder display has been declared 
“one of the outstanding displays of 

Dear Mr. Engel: | 1930”. 
j 

The initial shi t of our new * one 

Baby Products eiates tie dat honk received, and I | It 18 both a legitimate and an un- 

had o f them sent to my office at once. I am one . , 

delighted with this piece of work. As you know, ay | failingly effective hook-up of senti- 

anticipations were high, but you have fulfilled then t : zi 

in every respect. ment with sales—a charming chal- 


Our salesmen have been advised that 
this display is now ready for distribution and I ; 
sincerely feel that it is going to materially aid our j é ‘+ 
selling and merchandising. It is my personal opinion hick few people can possibly resist. 
thet this is going to be one of the outstanding displey bodes 
pieces of 1930. 


lenge to every parent’s attention that 


Measured both by appearance and 


thank you for the creation of the idea, and the pains- 
taking attention which you have given to its develop- i 
ment? I have found you and your organization ever ts 3 < . 
willing to lend every cooperation from the presentation 5 ample of Einson Freeman service to 
of your original idea to the delivery of the finished bP 

product. This is service which -the advertiser appreciates. j 


May I take this occasion to personally ee he EE. 
fs actual results, it is a distinguished ex- 


the leading advertisers of America. 


Yours very truly, 
JOHNSON & JO 

H. W. Roden ‘ é c 

AMcG. Director Baby Products Division 
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Outboard 
Motors go 
to College! 


Johnson PJotor (Company, 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


CABLE ADDRESS JOMOCO” WAUKEGAN, etntey’s 


April 25, 1920 


Crowell, Crane, Williams & Company 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


We are very pleased with the cooperation you have secured 
from College Humor in promoting interest in water motoring 
as a part of college activity. They are entitled to full 
credit in putting the idea over in a very short span of 
time. 

The College Humor Gold Cup Regattas to be held this year 
have much more than ordinary significance, in our opinion, 
and will, we believe, inaugurate outboard racing as a 
major college sport. 

we consider College Humor one of the most valuable publica- 
tions on our list, both from the standpoint of effective 
cooperation and coverage of a most importent market for us - 
the Youth of America. 


I suggest you pass along our comments to them because they 
are entitled to commendation. 


Yours very truly 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Gc President 


College Humor 


Electric- Starting Sea-Horses 
. .. Faster Than Any Before 


WHAT A VACATION AWAITS AMERICA NOW! 


facturerof Outboard Motors 


P< an 


. they’re actually becoming as 
popular with thestudents as golf sticks, sports 


SEA-HORSES £ BOATS 


Te. 


a 7 ——— 
=< Matched UNITS 


COLLEGE HUMOR mag- 


azine foresaw a new sport 


roadsters and Canada Dry. Why not! 
These college boys are fond of the outdoors . . . they 
are daring and adventuresome . . . and that explains, 
in part, why they’ ve taken to the water with out- 
board motors this spring. 

But it was the inherent love of competition that at- 
tracted these college fellows. Racing, with its thrills 
and action, has lured hundreds of them. Some are 
golfers ... others, devotees of tennis, or ball players 
cer but these same boys have also become “water 


bugs”, piloting their own racing craft. 


here . . . and straightway 
went to work. Last fall COLLEGE HumMor’s Out- 
board Gold Cup Races were first conceived. Our 
American colleges and universities were invited to 
compete. And now these youthful drivers are churn- 
ing the waters. Yes, the outboard motor has gone to 
college ...to more than forty colleges ... with the 
inauguration of this new sport. 
CoLLecE Humor did a job here .. . a 
splendid job ... the same kind we can do for any 


advertiser who desires to sell the student market. 


College Humor 


MAGAZINE 


LARGEST 


a 


NEWS STAND SALE OF ANY 35c 
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“The Moral of 
Which Is...” 


A group of thought 
provoking anecdotes 
was recently con- 
tributed by me to 
“Advertising & Sell- 
ing,” at the request 
of Frederick C. Ken- 


dall, the editor. 


When I received let- 
ters from Arthur 
Brisbane and Robert 
H. Davis commend- 
ing them, I realized I 
had done even better 
than I had thought 
possible. 


These “illuminating 
incidents” have been 
reprinted in a bro- 
chure and will be 
sent to any reader of 
“Sales Management” 
who sends me his 


name and address. 


The Advertising A gency 
of 


JOHN LEE MAHIN 


INC. 
41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Long Distance Telephone 
Murray Hill 8994 


BY WALTER MANN 


Time for Prosperity 


Without “giving hostages to the IIl- 
Wind Gods of Inflation—without  sub- 
scriber bribery or trickery, irrelevant in- 
ducement or other high pressure forcing’’* 
and despite the so-called ‘dark days of 
Wall Street deflation,’ Time, that irrepres- 
sible abuser of words like “tycoon” and 
‘‘appendectonomy,”’ made a survey of busi- 
ness possibilities and pronounced “1930 
O. K.”” In this book it proceeds to back 
this pronouncement with a guarantee of 
300,000 readers in 1930, and 350,000, no 
less, in 1931! I have a sneaking suspicion 
that this is making capital out of an un- 
avoidable asset. For with the extraordinary 
capacity for frankness which has character- 
ized its every move, Time produces fac- 
simile letters on all its circulation efforts 
so that the reader may judge for himself 
whether the circulation methods used are 
in any way contributors to circulation in- 
flation. These letters indicate that Time 
couldn’t avoid an increase in circulation if 
it tried. 

Next follows a series of charts on adver- 
tising lineage and revenue under the drastic 
advertising policy limiting the advertising 
to 100 pages per issue. 

Finally we find a breakdown of a recent 
questionnaire mailed to 10,000 readers in 
the letter ““H” of its subscription list. In 
this questionnaire, again without special 
stimulation of any kind, loyal readers to 
the tune of 4,200, or 42 per cent, sent 
back responses, which showed that four 
out of five replies, or 80 per cent, were 
from men, of which 79.1 per cent stated 
definitely that they generally read Time 
from cover to cover! The responses also 
showed that there are 164 habitual readers 
per 100 subscriptions, and that 48.7 per 
cent married men responders think that 
women are equally interested in its con- 
tents. Of the bachelors, 35.4 per cent 
thought that way, 85.0 per cent of the 
married women and 81.0 per cent of the 
spinsters had similar ideas. The average 
opinion of all replying was that 53.6 per 
cent of all women readers are equally in- 
terested with men in the editorial content, 
while an average of 30.8 per cent think 
that women are not quite as interested. 
This leaves 15.6 per cent of women who 
are not thought to be as interested, a small 
percentage considering the comparative 
dominance of serious subjects in the pages 
of this sprightly young sprig. 

From the 25 per cent who added special 
responses on the back of the questionnaire, 
these are two typical comments from a 
New York wife and a Texas minister re- 
spectively: “My husband devours it 
greedily every single week, from cover to 
cover. He dotes on it because it is so 
smart and sassy. So do I.”—and “I like 
your youth, I like your dash, your ver- 
dancy, your spray and splash. I read you 
when you strut and gull, because you're 
never dull.” 


*From a fifty-page promotion piece 
called “Time’s Circulation” published by 
Time, Inc. 


Heigh-ho! That’s Life! 


Forty-seven years of being funny—and 
still funny! That in itself is a record 
which deserves mention in these columns, 
From drawings by Rockwell Kent to “But- 
ton me, big boy” by Don Herold—from 
Gluyas Williams’ portrayal of President 
Coolidge refusing to budge from the White 
House until his other rubber is found to 
Crosby’s Skippy asking a resplendent car- 
riage starter to do his stuff for Skippy’s 
pedal car—this resume is full of the fun- 
niest features of 1929 Life. 

But this ‘Advertisers’ Extra’ also has a 
serious side. It logically extols barber 
shop circulation as an asset rather than a 
liability, plays up club circulation and its 
multiple class readership and shows un- 
usual spending power in many ways. An 
enviable list of class advertisers is given— 
with the cryptic caption, “Life’s funny 
that way!” 

I repeat, 


, forty-seven years—and _ still 
unny! 


101—Count Them—101 


_ To the S.O.S. last week came an interest- 
ing brochure entitled ‘Since Way Back in} 
It shows that Nation’s F 


August, 1922.” 
Business has just passed its 101st consecu- 
tive issue in which an increase in adver- 


tising revenue was enjoyed over the cor-—) 


responding month of the previous year. 


A grey and blue masterpiece of the >) 
printing art done in almanac form, it was F 
designed to commemorate the passing of 


the 100th consecutive issue with a gain. 


While it was in the works, another issue 
came round and made the printers change F 


the consecutive increase figure to 101. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Retailing Tomorrow by John Guernsey. 
A discussion of the new forms of retail 


competition particularly as they will affect F 


the retailing of tomorrow. Based upon 
first-hand experience in more than 100 de- 
partment and specialty stores throughout 
the country, of all sizes and types. 


A chart : 


presents a comparative study of sixty-eight [ 
leading chain-store companies from January ff 


1; 1927,.to June 1, 1929. j 
Economist, 239 West Thirty-ninth St., New 
York. 228 pages. Price $5.00. 


Dry Goods ¥ 


Confectionery Distribution in the United § 


States. 
ment of Commerce. 
Series No. 31). 
tionery, covering the period 
Four points are developed: Consumption; 


A survey made by U. S. Depart- 


price changes and probable causes; manu- & 


facturers’ sales accounts; and turnover of 


(Domestic Commerce F 
Second report on confec- F 
1925-1928. & 


the investment in stocks of raw material, 


finished goods, and containers. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D. CE 


Thirty-four pages. Price ten cents. 


Statistics of Income for 1927. 


aeasenre 


A reper 


on income tax returns filed by the indi-f 


viduals, corporations and partnerships 
during 1928. 


Washington, D. C. $.50. 437 pages. 


Government Printing Office, F 
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Save 
$20.00 per 
Thousand 
in Letter 
Postage 


Alone? 


The ADVELOPE 
Saves More 
Than it 
Costs. 


Representative. 


Investigate this amazing new mailing method without delay—Advelope users 
report 100% to 300% increase in returns over previous mailing methods. 
Interest provoking as well as time, labor and money saving. 


The most modern unit perfected for complete mailing of booklet, leiter, 
samples and folder all at the same time at 3rd or 4th class postage rate. 
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Seals like an envelope, insures security yet permits ease of postal inspection. 


Advelope, popularity based upon actual results and figures—not reckless 
claims! 


FREE Booklet and Portfolio of ADVELOPES gladly sent upon request. Use the coupon. 
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ADDRESS. 


e @ @ April building and engineering contracts in 
| the thirty-seven states east of the Rocky Mountains totaled 
$483,252,000, the most for any month since last August, 
according to F. W. Dodge. This was 9 per cent more 
than in March but as much below April, 1929. Con- 
templated work amounted to $954,617,000, $14,368,000 
more than in the previous April. 


e @ @ Suit was filed this week by the Department 
‘of Justice to test the legality of the radio alliance involv- 
‘ing Radio of America, General Electric, Westinghouse, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, Western Electric, RCA 
Photophone, RCA Radiotron, RCA Victor, General Motors 
Radio and General Motors. The petition alleges that 
competing companies exercise joint control of the radio 
industry by means of a patent pool, and that this control 
is perpetuated by the proposed reorganization of American 
Radio. 


e @ @ Owen D. Young, speaking for American 
Radio, welcomes the action as a means of clearing up the 
situation. He says the pool made the radio industry pos- 
sible and that the royalty charges to outsiders cost less than 
they would if the patents had remained in scattered hands. 


}e @ e V. Vivaudou, manufacturer of cosmetics and 
toilet articles, has been ordered by the Federal Trade Com- 
| mission to divest itself of capital stock and assets of Alfred 
H. Smith and Parfumerie Melba, on the ground that their 
acquisition in 1925 and 1926, respectively, substantially 
lessened competition and tended to create a monopoly. 
Referred to in an editorial note in this issue. 


@ @ e@ Factors essential to success in mergers were 
listed by Col. H. A. Toulmin, author of “Millions in 
Mergers,’ as follows, in an address this week to the 
American Management Association: Superior geographic 
distribution, more efficient use, rather than elimination, of 
old, highly trained personnel; simplification of corporate 
structure, and adequate statistical organization. 


® @ e@ Department stores, like chains, did well in 
April (the Easter month this year), their sales having 
been 8 per cent more than in the same month last year. 
Combined sales for April and March were 2 per cent less 
than in the corresponding period of 1929. 


® @ e@ Standard Brands’ net income in the March 
quarter was $3,473,000, 25 cents a share on common stock 
after preferred stock dividend. The unexpected smallness 
of this return was ascribed to large depreciation write off. 


® @ e@ Electrical patent world peace is expected to 
follow financial cooperation between General Electric and 
Siemens & Halske, makers of weak current apparatus in 
Germany. Westinghouse is linked to the arrangement 
through affiliation with Siemens-Schuckert, makers of 


aa current apparatus, who are controlled by Siemens & 
alske, 


: ® @ The Federal Trade Commission informed the 
‘nate this week that it has obtained or is in process of 


Significant News 
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collecting sufficient information to insure answers to most 
of the inquiries in the Brookhart chain store resolution. 


@ e@ e Exports from this country in the first quarter 
of the current year were a fifth—$290,000,000—oft from 
those of the corresponding period last year. The loss in 
automotive products sent out was 46 per cent, amounting 
to $84,000,000. 


@ @ e Large price reductions in Chrysler 77s this 
week are said to be for a clean-out making way for a 
new midsummer model. 


@ @ e The recent cut in the price of copper to twelve 
and a half cents a pound brought in such a large demand 
for the metal, especially from abroad, that this week the 
price was raised to thirteen cents a pound. 


@ @ e The great majority of food manufacturers were 
criticized for “betraying wholesale grocers in their dealings 
with chains” in a fiery speech delivered this week at the 
convention of the wholesale grocers by the president, J. H. 
McLaurin. 


@ @ @ Senator E. D. Rivers of Georgia told the whole- 
sale grocers that the only way to fight the chains was by 
showing how they give wealth to a few individuals rather 
than to the community. This issue, he declared, would be 
the principal economic issue affecting politics in this coun- 
try in the next few years. R. S. Hazen, a vice-president 
of the association, told the convention that if its members 
would give more thought to their own business and less 
to that of the chains they would do better. 


@ @ e Blind advertisements for salesmen were de- 
nounced this week by the Investment Bankers’ Association 
business problems committee as being both unethical and 
unsound. 


@ @ e@ Tire casing production in March was 6.7 per 
cent more than in February but 31 per cent less than in 
March, 1929. 


@ @ e@ Unfrozen butcher meat in sealed, trade-marked 
cellophane packages is to be sold by Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts in Eastern stores furnished with rugs and glass cases 
and served by girls, President Samuel Slotkin announces. 


@ @ e@ Ford learns from foreign subsidiaries that pro- 
duction costs are highest in Belgium, where wages are 
lowest, and lowest in Denmark, where wages are highest. 


@ @ @ The Maryland Independent Retail Grocers As- 
sociation has asked its legislative committee to present an 
anti-chain bill to the forthcoming state general assembly. 
The Kentucky plan of a graded tax on gross sales seems 
to be most favored. 


@ @ @ Sears Roebuck and ‘Montgomery Ward an- 
nounced this week that they are to abandon prepayments 
on freight bills to customers effective with the issue of 
their forthcoming catalogues. 


rather than ‘“‘sales-mind- 

ed.” = New _ business 
until very recently has been 
sought only by the most con- 
ventional and formal methods. 
There has been little atmos- 
phere of “welcome, stranger”’ 
in most banking institutions. 

But the public-relations as- 
pect of banking is changing 
almost as radically as commod- 
ity distribution methods. An 
entirely new feeling has de- 
veloped, It might be termed 
“market-mindedness.”’ What it 
amounts to, in short, is the 
recognition of the fact that banks, 
in order to expand profitably, like al- 
most any other commercial enterprise, 
need marketing ability as much as they 
need sound financial judgment. 

On the part of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston the spirit of 
“bank merchandising’ naturally ex- 
cited a desire for self-analysis and re- 
search. Sales analysis in a bank is a 
distinctly modern aspect of bank de- 
velopment. It was necessary that the 
Shawmut start with the basic step in 
the initiation of research in bank 
sales. 

“What had the Shawmut to sell that 
would differentiate it from other bank- 
ing institutions?” The question proved 
difficult. Banking institutions were 
not in the habit of asking themselves 
this particular question. They were 
established for the public to use, if the 
same public would come to the bank 
of its own accord. 

The Shawmut had soundness, pres- 
tige and a complete range of banking 
services to offer customers, but in that 
respect it was not greatly different 
from many other banks in Boston. 

This question ‘what have we to 
sell?”, the first seed of research, 
showed that we were in need of a 
thorough and aggressive self-analysis. 

We wanted to find a sales story 
which would set our institution off 
from the category of “just another 
bank.” The first step was a detailed 
analysis of every ramification of our 
bank service. Based upon facts un- 
covered in this research, we compiled 
what we believe was the first thing of 


ANKS have traditionally 
Bz “credit - minded” 


Why Prestige, Alone, Will 
Not Maintain Leadership 


Even if you are the king-pin in 
your field, to expand profitably 
your business has to be aggres- 
sively sold, this bank learned as it 
abandoned “‘sit-and-wait”’ policy. 


As told to A. R. Hahn 
BY & A. ILG 


Vice-President in Charge of Development, National 


Shawmut Bank, Boston 


its kind in the banking business: A 
Bank Sales Manual. ‘This manual, a 
pioneer in the vast undeveloped terri- 
tory of bank merchandising, not only 
described the various services the 
Shawmut had to offer, but told how 
these services could be sold. 

It cited basic sales arguments, which 
under the guidance of any sales-mind- 
ed representative could be moulded 
into vital business-getting solicitations. 
It summarized, for example, the sales 
points for safe deposit boxes and then 
listed, much as sales manuals for wash- 
ing machines, oil burners or electric 
refrigerators might have done, the 
standard objections prospects raised to 
the purchase of deposit boxes and 
told how these objections could best 
be answered. This manual was placed 
in the hands of all our senior and 
junior executives, 

Following close upon the manual- 
izing of the potent sales material of 
our organization, the administrative 
side of our business was manualized, 
department by department. This was 
a very important step, in that it pro- 
moted mutual understanding between 
departments and helped employes to 
develop within themselves great poten- 
tial management and sales ability. 

Our efforts were developed towards 
accomplishing definite goals along the 
following lines: 

1. Development of better organiza- 
tion spirit within the bank. 

2. Development of specific plans 
for getting more business through our 
employes. 

3. More careful training of the men 


{296} 


who went into the field as 
salesmen. 

4, Efforts to get every of. 
ficer of the bank to think 
beyond his own department, 

5. Drafting of a program 
for showing executives of com- 
mercial concerns how to use a 
bank’s prestige to solve mer. 
chandising and selling prob. 
lems. 

First of all, then, the de. 


| 


velopment of a better organiza. f 
tion sprit. We felt that if wef 


could engender a real spirit of 
teamwork among those who 
are employed by the bank, 
we would not only be able 
to show our workers how to get 
more honest joy and _ satisfaction 
out of their jobs, but we would open 
up just as many avenues to new busi- 
ness as there were employes on our 
staff. Before this time we do not 
believe there had been an adequate 
appreciation of the value of the mem- 
bers of our own organization as pos- 
sible business-builders to the bank. 

Through a house organ and through 
direct contact we began to try to teach 
all of our workers to think along sell- 
ing lines; to develop business among 
their friends and relatives; to go out 
as emissaries of Shawmut; to tell peo- 
ple one thing we have been neglect- 
ing to tell them: that we want their 
business. A few simple ideas adapted 
straight from sales methods in com- 
modity fields gave an enormous 
impetus to this drive. 

For instance, every intelligent piece 
of work on the part of any employe 
that resulted in a new account, addi- 
tional business, or valuable contacts 
for the bank was recognized and tt- 
warded. A series of gifts, or priz6s, 
as you choose to call them, wefe 
given to the employes as a reward for 
their interest, leather-covered vanity 
cases for the girls; bill folds and 
leather cases for the men. It often 
happens that an initial award to ont 
clerk spurs him or her to further ct¢ 
ative selling work. In that case the 
employe is given perhaps a palit of 
theatre tickets, tickets for a football 
game, an extra long week-end or # 
few days extra on vacation in the sum 
(Continued on page 320) 
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weg Has your company, like many banks, relied too much 


leo upon reputation and the inherent integrity of your busi- 


ard i ness methods to accomplish the difficult job of profit- 
vanity 


is a able expansion in the present-day competitive market? 
t oiten 


to ont This article happens to be about banks, but the principle 
sone applies to almost every other field of business. Shaw- 


ote: mut’s experience in learning to sell a bank’s services is 
:*) indicative of the vital need for “market-mindedness,” 
co ° ° ° . 

not only in banking, but in every other type of business. 
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A very small shift in price may make a surprisingly big change in 


your company’s sales curve. Here’s what a change in price did for the 


Whirldry Corporation. 


Sales More than Doubled When 
We Found the Right Price Policy 


LTHOUGH the sales of the 
Portable Whirldry Washer 
showed a steady increase from 
June, 1928, when it was intro- 
duced by the Whirldry Corporation, 
New Haven, Connecticut, the margin 
of profit was not sufficient to justify 


the investment involved and the sales" 


price was raised from $59.50 to 
$64.50 about March 15, 1929. After 
almost nine months’ trial at this price 
it was reduced in price to $49.50— 
$10.00 below the original price. 

The theoretical prophecies regard- 
ing the influence of price in ratio to 
sales may find some verification in the 
above chart on which the results and 
the period of each price level are in- 
dicated. 

At the beginning, a survey of the 
market revealed a consumer approval 
of this type of washer and a willing 
dealer market. No criticism of the 
quality of the merchandise or policy 
adopted were voiced by dealer or con- 
sumer. Distribution was through a 
national organization and direct fac- 
tory representatives, supported by a 
well-laid schedule of national mag- 
azine advertising in the leading 
women’s magazines. The appliance 


is practically free from the drawbacks 
of the usual competitive conditions, 
was well thought of by the trade, in- 
cluding a favorable range of dealer 
discounts and sales promotional ma- 
terial. 


Adjusting the price of the product to the level 
where it will bring the greatest volume of sales at 
the most profit is one of the most delicate problems 
faced by any sales executive. Here is an unusually 
interesting cross-section of one company’s experi- 
ence, first in raising the price of their product, then 
lowering it and selling the new policy to its dealers. 


BY J. M< WICHT AND HANS BAUCK 


Vice-President and Sales Promotion Manager, The Whirldry Corporation, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, sales did not create a fear of 
the saturation point. Since the only 
objection registered during the ana- 
lytical period was upon the price of 
$64.50, a change in policy was decided 
and the new price campaign was 
launched on January 1, 1930, listing 
the washer at $49.50. 

To reduce the price of an appliance 
nearly 25 per cent without cheapening 
the product and at the same time to 
maintain the scale of generous dealer 
discounts was a courageous move. It 
meant not only deferring immediate 
dividends until increased production 
could sufficiently lower the manufac- 
turing cost, but it also involved ad- 
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ditional investment for manufacturing 
expansion to make this drastic cut 4 
possibility and a greatly increased 
appropriation to exploit the new pol- 
icy. 
It is generally accepted among met- 
chandising executives that when an 
appliance which has been priced above 
the psychological buying line ($5, 
$10, $25, $50) and then reduced to 
below it ($4.95, $9.98, $24.50, 
$49.50), the sales increasing possibil- 
ities range from two and one-half to 
four and one-half times as great 4s 
previous sales, depending upon the 
nature of the article. 

Having a good product and a fe 
ceptive market, an unusual sales plan 
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was brought out in connection with 
the new low price announcement to 
link these two opportunities together. 
During 1929 national magazines told 
the public why to buy this washer, but 
the dealers failed to tell the public 
where to buy it through local advertis- 
ing. This default was considered in 
formulating the new sales plan. 

A merchant’s interest is in so great 
a demand that to obtain a proper share 
of his attention he must be approached 
with a plan so unusual that it will 
stick head and shoulders above the 
many other attractive propositions 
with which he is presented. It must 
be a universal plan adaptable for each 
type of outlet, and it must be a plan 
which can be presented through the 
mails, yet commanding the preferred 
corner of the merchant’s desk rather 
than the waste basket. It must excel 
in the appeal to the flourishing busi- 
ness-house buyer who is_ besieged 
with a multitude of sales-stimulating 
plans, and yet it must not be so hard- 
boiled to frighten the piano store or 
radio dealer whose experience is un- 
seasoned in the washer field. 


Presenting the Sales Plan 


Our answer was a book containing 
an exceptional sales plan, with an in- 
triguing cover, a portion of which is 
cut out, permitting the title of the 
book to be read through this opening 
and compelling the reader to open the 
cover to finish the sentence. The first 
page having been read, the tendency 
has been created to lean back in the 
chair to read the second page and 
each page leads invitingly to the other, 
so that the first fifteen pages are 
quickly read, telling briefly a story 
that merchandise to be sold well must 
be staged well. The remainder of the 
forty-eight pages defines the markets 
not conflicting with the larger house- 
hold washers and points out the useful 
purposes of the portable washer. It 
is written in a blunt, quickly read, 
A-B-C fashion, and generously illus- 
trated. It outlines sales-stimulating 
plans accrued from genuine merchan- 
dising methods of proven successes. 
It offers a four-piece direct-mail broad- 
side campaign of an unusual nature 
and cooperative newspaper advertising 
allowance, assuring the dealer of a 
quicker turnover than from  mer- 
chandise which is not supported by 
advertising cooperation. National 
newspaper advertising properly placed 
paves the way for the dealers’ activ- 
ities, 

The dealer is brought face to face 
with the fact that the Portable Whirl- 
dry Washer sells readily and especially 
to the housewife who keeps a quantity 
of the finer pieces of lingerie out of 
the usual laundry basket which is sent 


out weekly to the commercial laundry. 

This sales plan has gained interest 
from the companies whose attention 
in the past could not be obtained. It 
has created a volume of sales for 
dealers whose previous performances 
on this washer were insignificant. 
The new policy has weeded out the 
unproductive, inactive dealers and has 
obtained many additional productive 
accounts. Approximately a one-third 
increase in dealer accounts over 1929 
has been noted. The first three 


months of 1930 have matched over 
60 per cent of the total last year’s 
sales. The appropriation for advertis- 
ing and sales promotion is three times 
that of 1929. 

The keen management has touched 
a live nerve in both the dealer and 
consumer markets by promoting the 
washer under psychological price level 
influences and has gotten under the 
recipient's guard by avoiding the 
commonplace, unimaginative presenta- 
tion of this “‘live-nerve” plan. 


Independent Kansas City Druggists 
Promote Three-Year Campaign 


A cooperative advertising plan 
which, speaking from an advertising 
standpoint, has put the independent 
druggist on an equal footing with the 
big chains, is being used with success 
by a group of forty-four druggists in 
Kansas City, Missouri, Kansas City, 
Kansas, and suburbs of these two 
cities. 

Banded together three years ago, as 
the Associated Interstate Druggists, 
these independents have been faithful 
space users of the larger papers in 
this community. Taking a full page, 
their advertising appears once a week. 
With layout similar to that used by 
large chains or department stores, the 
druggists show the public what their 
specialties will be for the coming 
week. 

When this group determined to 
enter upon an advertising program, it 
was farsighted enough to contract 
three years ahead for the space to be 
used. By taking advantage of contract 
rates, a large sum was saved. How- 
ever, they have also profited in another 
way by this farsightedness. ‘Manu- 
facturers of proprietary medicines 
given space on their weekly page pay 
at the regular advertising rates of the 
newspaper used, while the group pays 
for the space on a contract rate. 

The list of stores contributing and 
the address of each occupies the last 
few inches of the page. Each drug- 
gist thus gets 100 per cent value from 
the advertisement, while his actual 
expenditure is less than 214 per cent 
of the page rate. 

Incentive to read the page is given 
by using various contests. One re- 
cently used urged the reader to find 
five errors on the page. Those send- 
ing in correct answers received tickets 
to a Kansas City theatre. 

Several methods have been used to 
tie together this widely separated 
group, some owners of small stores, 
others owners of one or two large 
stores, some in small suburbs, others 


in the heart of the city. The most 
significant is the trade-mark of the 
group, which appears as a border and 
top head in every advertisement. This 
similarity of make-up helps to identify 
the group in the reader’s mind. Every 
store in the group also displays a 
standardized outside sign. 

Since each of the forty-four offers 
the same specialties in the advertising, 
there has also been standardization as 
to stock. A careful checkup is made 
by the executive in charge of the ad- 
vertising campaign before the appear- 
ance of each advertisement. Each 
member of the group is notified or 
consulted on the items to be featured 
and time is given him to replenish 
his stock. 

Thus the neighborhood druggists of 
Greater Kansas City are using chain 
tactics to defeat chains, and the suc- 
cess of the plan can be verified by its 
continuance, since each is a member 
through his own free will. And inci- 
dentally, this cooperative advertising 
program has solved one of the inde- 
pendent’s most difficult problems: how 
to advertise, how to do so at a rea- 
sonable price, and how to make ad- 
vertising bring the best results. 


Chain Drug Stores 
Sell 15,000 Items 


Chain drug stores carry as many as 
15,000 items, chain grocers from 
1,000 to 1,500 and chain tobacconists 
several hundred, the Federal Trade 
Commission announced this week in a 
preliminary report in connection with 
an investigation of chain stores 
ordered by a Senate resolution two 
years ago and intended primarily to 
study prices of independent stores as 
compared with the chains. 

Price studies have been made in New 
York City and in Cincinnati, and one 
is now being undertaken in Des 
Moines. 
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Edipbone learned that high pressure selling is 
a sure method for killing sales. How they re- 
vised their approach to turn inquiries into sales 


moan is told in the accompanying article. 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


Mail Campaign Pulls 2,800 Live 
Inquiries for Ediphone 


ERHAPS the most difficuit prob- 
P= in the marketing of specialty 

products is that of getting a 

hearing for the salesmen. Cer- 
tainly that was found to be the case 
by The Atwell Company, New Eng- 
land distributors of Ediphones. 

In a survey of this company’s prod- 
uct and sales methods conducted about 
a year ago, it was revealed that one of 
the principal weaknesses was a lack of 
leads for the sales force. 

The company had been using 
monthly mailings of 3,500 to 4,000 
pieces, of more or less conventional 
types of direct advertising matter. But 
in an entire year they had received, as 
a result of this work, less than two 
dozen inquiries. 

Then they worked out an entirely 
new kind of direct mail campaign. 
Instead of telling the whole story in 
the booklets, letters, folders, etc., it 
was decided to make an indirect bid 
for leads. The first step in the new 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


Why do direct mail cam- 
paigns for high-priced spe- 
cialty products so often fail? 
Here’s one answer. The facts 
for this article were sup- 
plied by A. Y. Atwell, presi- 
dent, The Atwell Company, 
and Dickie-Raymond, Inc. 


campaign was a letter, accompanied 
by a questionnaire. In the letter the 
executive addressed was asked if he 
would aid the company in planning 
their forthcoming sales and advertis- 
ing campaign by filling out the sheet 
attached. 

Here is the letter: 

“Will you take a few minutes in 
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your busy day to do me a very great 
favor? 

“In talking with several business 
men during the past few weeks I have 
come to the conclusion that in our 
enthusiasm for the general efficiency 
of the Ediphone we, perhaps, have 
been overlooking something. Appar- 
ently we have been erroneously as- 
suming that most executives were 
familiar with the technical details of 
the Ediphone operation. Therefore, 
this request for a little confidential in- 
formation. 

“On the attached sheet you will 
find a short list of questions regarding 
the use of the Ediphone. It will take 
you but a few minutes to jot down 
the answers and insert it in the at- 
tached return envelope for mailing. 

“Your replies and those of the few 
business men to whom this letter 1s 
being sent will aid us materially in 
planning our sales and advertising. 

(Continued on page 322) 
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SALES MANAGEMENT EXPORT INFORMATION 


The Sates MANAGEMENT Export Data Bureau will furnish, without 
charge, to subscribers to this magazine, specific data on overseas markets. 
Two to three weeks are required for answering inquiries. 
accurate and up to date. If you have an export problem, let us help you. 


Facts are 
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A good distributor in Tunis, or any other foreign market, is not often easy to find. Yet a 
prominent importer of American agricultural machinery had difficulty in finding suitable new 


lines to sell. 


The Foreign Distributor—the Key 


to Rich Markets Abroad 


HERE is no relation between 

purchasing power of the same 

number of people in different 

markets, but there is no limit 
to the amount of the foreign purchas- 
ing power and that you can secure, 
over and above your logical, mathe- 
matical share. 

As the export manager of one of 
the best advertised lines said to me 
after a sales trip abroad: ‘The more 
I travel abroad the more I realize that 
any American product, no matter how 
well known here, is only as good in 
each market as the local distributor.” 

That is the secret of export success 
—the appointment and maintenance 
of the right agents or distributors. 


One of a series of articles 


BY FRANKLIN 
JOHNSTON 


I know of one case where a change 
of distributors increased sales from 
fifty units a year to over 100,000 a 
year. 

Yet sales managers, and export 
managers too, are often strangely slow 
to strike while the iron is hot in secur- 
ing connections which may revolu- 
tionize their business in the particular 
market where the opportunity presents 
itself. 

Recently one of the best-known 
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representatives of American manufac- 
turers in Europe, a concern which has 
made a remarkable record in selling 
American products, asked me to sug- 
gest a certain new line. I wrote to 
half a dozen manufacturers of the line, 
explaining that a partner in the firm, 
which formerly operated in Norway 
but now makes its headquarters in 
Belgium though operating in all the 
European continental countries, was in 
New York to select the new line. 
One manufacturer wrote that he 
was “represented in Norway,” another 
that “Belgium was closed,” another 
that they had referred the inquiry to 
their export manager then in London 
(Continued on page 318) 
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At the lower right is Yardley’s 
new cream jar, a modernization 
of the container shown above. 
Its design was taken from a spect- 
men found in the tomb of Queen 


Shubad of Egypt. 


Why Yardley’s Changed Their 


Packages for American Markets 


ELIEF in “When in Rome do 

as the Romans do’ is the rea- 

son Yardley of London has 

designed two new containers and 
offered new combinations in its line 
of toiletries in America. 

Yardley, one of the oldest busi- 
nesses in England, modernized its face 
powder container January of last year. 
In order to retain the trade-mark value 
of the famous Wheatley illustration, 
it was conventionalized and the floral 
background was brought up to date. 


A more recent package and product 
development is the complexion cream 
jar. The jar for this product is unique 
in several respects. 

Its design was taken from a jar in 
the British Museum, originally from 
the tomb of Queen Shubad of Egypt. 
The cover of the old-ivory colored jar 
is held by cords. There is no iden- 
tification on the jar except a small 
sticker on the bottom. The buyer can 
use the jar for decoration on a boudoir 
table after the contents are consumed. 

New developments of the Yardley 
line sold here are a travel kit and a 


In order to retain the good will 
value of the famous Wheatley illus- 
tration, the same design with mod- 
ifications was employed on _ the 
American package. To the right is 
the original face powder container. 
To the left is the container keyed to 
the modern American market. The 
figures remain the same, the back- 
ground is floral, but modernized so 
that these flowers present an inter- 
esting design in themselves. 
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wicker flask for Yardley’s lavender. 

The attractive new container for this 
Yardley product is made in Dorset, 
England. Its size and shape make it 
very convenient for the traveler, both 
in automobiles and in trains, and the 
Yardley advertising for the new con- 
tainer will probably stress this travel 
appeal. 

The flask is tied to the other prod- 
ucts in the Yardley line by the well- 
known Wheatley illustration, in the 
form of a sticker on one side. 
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“Business executives, if they are to guide their course 
y g 
aright, must have facts today... not guesses, or 


999 


‘hunches’, or conjectures, or ‘tips’. 


Dr. Julius Klein. 


bought and sold with the same exactness as any other commodity. 
It has always invited advertisers to avail themselves of the full 
facts concerning itself and its market. It has invested . .. and is con- 


| N Indianapolis, The News has long urged that advertising space be 


stantly investing . . . time and money to make available authentic 
™ information bearing on general and specific sales and advertising 
7“ problems. 

“ There is nothing of specious charity in this policy. The bald truth 
- of the matter is that the wider knowledge of the Indianapolis situation 
the an advertiser has, the more evident does the logic of concentration in 
on- The News become. 

- Facts that can be graphed, charted and “percentaged” . . . the invalu- 
od- able intangibles of good will, prestige, reader confidence and respon- 
of siveness . . . the gratifying experience of hundreds of exclusive adver- 
the 


tisers . . . alike produce convincing evidence that in this important 


Indianapolis market, 


The News... ALONE... Does the Job! 


jhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWws 


(04 The Indianapolis Radius 


sy Member of the 100,000 group of American cities 


INDIANADOLIS 


Dan A. CARROLL Don BrivcGe J. E. Lutz 
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With this thirty-two-foot coach to display their floor coverings, the Armstrong Cork Company has no difficulty in 
obtaining the attention of buyers, architects and salespeople in every city and town it visits. 


20,000 Miles of Personalized 


Sales Promotion 


F the dealer cannot come to the 

factory, then bring the factory to 

the dealer. That’s what the Arm- 

strong Cork Company has been 
doing for the past year and a half 
with its large motor coach, “The 
Quaker Girl.” |A firm believer in the 
idea that thorough knowledge of a 
product means greater sales, the floor 
division in the past ten years has done 
much to educate the floor-covering 
dealer as to the manufacture, laying 
and uses of linoleum floors. 

Its most modern form of sales pro- 
motion work includes bringing of as 
much of the factory as possible to the 
front door of the floor-covering mer- 
chant in a_ thirty-two-foot display 
coach, where a merchant at his leisure 
can look at all sorts of materials per- 
tinent to the operation of a floor- 
covering department. 

This coach with a crew composed 
of a coach manager, driver and one 
or two student salesmen has these 
functions: 

1. To acquaint merchants and 
architects with the broader market and 
greater use of Armstrong’s floor prod- 
ucts. 


2. To demonstrate to the retail 


buyer the latest developments in the 
merchandising of linoleum floors, cork 
tile, Linotile and Quaker products and 
show him how the Armstrong Cork 


The “Log” of the “Quaker 
Girl” 


-Towns and cities ......... 752 
Merchant visitors ......... 5,071 
Merchant firms ........... 2,433 
pe 223 
Architect firms ........... 170 
, 34 
Wholesalers’ representatives. 236 
Total visitors ............. 5,530 
Number of working days.. 390 
eee 18,200 
Average mileage a day.... 47 
Average number of towns. . P 
Average number of merchant 
ere 6 


Company can try to help him solve 
his floor-covering problems. 

3. To educate the retail floor-cover- 
ing salesman on the construction of 
the products, their installation, care 
and use. 

4. To endeavor to sell more Arm- 
strong goods to merchants who have 
not been regular users of these floor 
coverings in the past. 

5. To afford an opportunity for 
student salesmen to get in contact with 
the trade in the field and provide the 
finishing touches to their training to 
become full-fledged salesmen. 
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BY HERBERT KERKOW 


6. To promote good will for the 
Armstrong Cork Company. 

With these purposes a definite 
route is outlined for three or four 
months in advance in which the prin- 
cipal trading centers in every com- 
munity visited are routed and calls are 
made on floor-covering merchants and 
architects in those centers as well as 
in the smaller towns on the road be- 
tween larger towns. A postal card 
showing an exterior view of the coach 
is sent approximately a week ahead to 
all merchants and architects on the 
Armstrong mailing list in that terri- 
tory, announcing the arrival of the 
coach in town some time during the 
following week; and through whole- 
salers the wholesalers’ salesmen are 
notified of the weekly schedule of the 
coach while it is in their territory. In 
larger cities or with the leading floor- 
covering outlets in smaller cities, ap- 
pointments for interviews are made 
immediately on arrival. The coach 
drives up in front of the merchant's 
store or architect’s office and the mer- 
chant and his sales force, or the archi- 
tect, are invited to step inside. Calls 
are made on all regular floor-covering 
merchants. in each town covered, fe- 
gardless of whether they use Arm- 
strong products or not. 

The average length of interview for 
a merchant is one hour, although calls 
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have been made as long as three hours 
on a larger store, or as short as fifteen 
minutes at a small country store han- 
dling only a few yards of felt-base 
goods a year. 

Because of the unusual nature of 
the coach, there is no difficulty what- 
ever in obtaining the attention of the 
buyers and their salespeople and get- 
ting them imto the coach with Arm- 
strong sales representatives. Once 
inside, their attention is focussed upon 
parts of the exhibit particularly inter- 
esting and instructive in their particu- 
lar cases, and it is thereby possible to 
obtain 100 per cent attention, without 
outside disturbances. ,Also, because 
of the unusual nature of the exhibit, 
the merchandising manager and other 
high officials of the store often visit 
the coach. A greater variety of mer- 
chandising aids can be presented in 
detail to the buyer because of the size 
of the coach and its storage capacity. 

The same holds true with architects, 
since they are often intrigued to leave 
their offices and visit the coach because 
of the uniqueness of the display. In 
St. Paul last fall one of the leading 
architects of the city locked his office 
for an hour and brought his five 
draftsmen with him a block away 
to where the coach was parked. In 
many cases the company has secured 
linoleum jobs primarily due to the 
visit of the architect to the coach dis- 
play. 


Merchants Tie in with Coach 


That the work carried on with the 
coach is worthwhile is indicated by 
these people who were interviewed in 
the eight and a half days the coach 
stayed at Minneapolis and St. Paul: 
251 merchants, 39 merchant firms, 19 
architects, 11 architect firms, 2 job- 
bers, 47 jobber representatives. 

In several cases representatives in 
the coach have arrived to find the 
leading Armstrong account in the 
community showing an Armstrong 
window display in its show windows 
to tie up with the visit of the coach. 
In one North Carolina town last win- 
ter the merchant brought several rolls 
of Armstrong’s floor coverings from 
his floor-covering department and 
placed them in front of the store to- 
gether with several cut-outs while the 
coach was parked in front of his store 
and printed several display cards an- 
nouncing, “We Sell Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Step inside and see the 
latest patterns.” 

In many instances a store will fol- 
low up a coach visit in the community 
by running an advertisement in the 
local newspaper. One merchant in 
Virginia ran an advertisement saying 


“You have seen ‘The Quaker Girl’ in 


L 
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front of our store. Now step inside 
and let us show you the newest 
Quaker Rugs.” 

The coach’s selling equipment con- 
sists Of samples of all the raw ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of 
Armstrong’s linoleum, Armstrong’s 
Quaker floor covering, as well as Arm- 
strong’s linotile and cork tile; also 
various models illustrating several 
manufacturing operations. The coach 
is equipped with a moving picture 
screen and camera which can _ be 
operated from the battery. Two 
reels showing the manufacture of 
Armstrong's floor covering and one 
reel showing the installation of a per- 
manent linoleum floor can be run. 

Samples illustrating wear tests and 
tests of proper and improper care of 
linoleum floors, as well as samples 
made regularly to determine the qual- 
ity of the material, are displayed; 
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a layer’s kit containing all the tools 
needed to install a permanent lino- 
leum, linotile, or cork tile floor, as 
well as samples of the necessary sun- 
dries used in laying linoleum floors, 
are displayed. All the many dealer 
selling helps which the company has 
available are carried in the coach, as 
well as photographs of actual installa- 
tions and of each manufacturing and 
laying operation; current magazine 
and newspaper advertisements and 
lithographs of every pattern in the 
line; a color scheme stand consisting 
of a hardwood floor and samples of 
draperies, wallpaper and baseboards, 
with samples of linoleum floors for 
various types of rooms; eighteen by 
eighteen-inch quality samples of all 
the 468 patterns in the line; twenty- 
four by twenty-four-inch panels of 
linoleum, linotile and cork tile with 
appropriate border combinations. 


Demonstration Cars Double 


Sales for Hobart Machines 


ALES _ representatives of the 

Hobart Manufacturing Company, 

Troy, Ohio, makers of electric 

food preparing machines, are 
rapidly adopting the demonstration 
car, according to Paul Yount, adver- 
tising manager. 

“Practically all Hobart representa- 
tives in United States and Canada 
have demonstrating cars of one type 
or another,’ Mr. Yount said. ‘The 
one shown in the photograph is so 
ideal for our purposes that we are 
doing our utmost to get the large ma- 


jority to adopt it and with considerable 
success. This car permits three or four 
models of Hobart food preparing ma- 
chines and accessories to be carried 
around readily accessible and easily re- 
moved for demonstration. 

“Hobart machines run anywhere 
in cost from $125 to $2,500, Pros- 
pects simply have to be shown, that's 
all. While there are a few Hobart 
representatives who can actually sell 
from pictures and sales manuals, those 
same men can do at least twice as 
well when demonstrating.” 


Hobart salesmen can sell from pictures and sales manuals—but they do 
much better with the actual machines. 


SALES 


- ERSATILE”’ sums up in a word 
Vine advantages of du Pont Fabri- 
koid as a cover material. That “‘punch” 
which must be a part of salesmen’s port- 
folios is yours in a cover of Fabrikoid. 
Perhaps you want a dignified cover for 
a college annual. Again you can obtain 
the desired effect with Fabrikoid. 

Du Pont Fabrikoid takes superfinish- 
ing in one or more colors . . . gold or ink 
stamping... embossing . . . air-brushing 
... printing. Little wonder it has proved 
such an effective cover material. Beyond 
this, it is washable, waterproof, and dur- 
able. 

Publishers and bookbinders the coun- 
try over know Fabrikoid. Check with their 
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use du Pont 


Fabrikoid 


experience before you decide on the cover 
material for your next job. Or write 


direct to us for further information and 
samples. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Fabrikoid Div., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Canadian subscribers address: Canadian 
Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


For effective cover—age 


of Salesmen’s Portfolios... 


Catalogs... College Annuals 


Pyramid portfolio, 
Pierce-Arrow dealer 
catalog, and Univer- 
sityofDetroitannual, 
bound in beautiful 
durable du Pont Fab- 
rikoid by Michigan 
Book Binding Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 


DU PONT 
fABRIKOD 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


FABRIKOID 


MAKES COVERS SAY 


‘ATTENTION ®*’ 


HE selection of salesmen who 
will actually make good is ad- 
mittedly one of the most diffi- 
cult problems faced by the sales 
manager of any organization. The 
problems involved in selection and the 
difficulties faced by the sales manager 
in selecting new men are very well 
outlined by W. R. Cummings, 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc.: 

“IT have never been a believer that 
there is such a thing as ‘scientific’ 
selection of salesmen, if by that term 
you mean that the selection of men 
could be so reduced to a science as 
to foretell exactly the outcome of the 
employment. The human _ element 
enters into the process to a very 
marked degree—and the human ele- 
ment can scarcely be reduced to a 
scientific basis. Some of our best men 
today merely stumbled into our or- 
ganization back in the early days, and 
I can think of some of our good pro- 
ducers who probably would not have 
been with us at all had we, in their 
employment, attempted to apply some 
set of rules, or other scientific yard- 
stick. There are a lot of things we 
look for in a man before we hire him, 
but even when all these things are 
present, no one can foretell definitely 
whether or not he will be a success. 
This is where the human element en- 
ters—both from the standpoint of the 
man employed and the manager who 
employs him. Some managers have 
an uncanny faculty for picking men; 
others never develop this faculty. 1 
should say it is more of an art than 
a science—an art that is the applica- 
tion of a peculiar kind of good judg- 
ment and intuition, born in him, but 
of course, developed by experience.” 

The difficulty of anticipating what a 
new salesman will do when he gets 
on the firing-line is excellently ex- 
pressed by W. B. Larsen, sales man- 
ager of the Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., who says: 

“Our selling organization today is 
composed of trained salesmen. We 
are constantly breaking in new men 
who act as junior salesmen until they 
are able to handle the details alone. 
The choosing of salesmen or candi- 
dates for these positions is in itself 


*The conclusion to an article in the 
May 10 issue. 


Selecting the Specialty Salesman 
Who’ll Do the Job 


very difficult for the simple reason 
that oftentimes men with splendid 
recommendations and who are able to 
give you a snappy interview fail when 
they get on the firing-line. On the 
other hand, we have very successful 
salesmen who have very little school 
education, but who do possess natural 
qualifications of ambition and en- 
thusiasm. 

“We always try to instill these ex- 
cellent qualifications into the men who 
do not have them, but in my experi- 
ence we have found it a very difkcult 
matter. To be successful in selling, 
a man must like selling, just as a 
painter likes to paint, or a pianist 
likes to play the piano.” 


Careful Selection Necessary 


Some organizations feel that they 
are able to get enough good salesmen 
out of a large number tried out to 
warrant taking only a small amount 
of care in selecting them. The 
Altorfer Brothers Company, manufac- 
turers of A B C Washing Machines, 
tried this, and R. W. Gorham, sales 
manager of that company, says of their 
experience: 

“A year or two ago we tried putting 


on a large number of men, ee 


with just average care and paid prin- 
cipally on commission. It did not 
work. Since that time we have been 
particularly careful about the men we 
are employing.” 

Mr. Gorham then goes on to state 
his basis of selection, which while 
simple, is probably typical of the 
average method followed by sales 
managers in the specialty selling field. 
He says: 

“In interviewing a prospective sales- 
man, we satisfy ourselves on the fol- 
lowing points which are placed in the 
order of their importance in our 
minds: 1. character, 2. willingness to 
work, 3. ability as a salesman, and 4. 
experience as a salesman.” 

Still another large specialty selling 
organization with considerable experi- 
ence in plans developed to improve 
results from selection of salesmen is 
the Frigidaire Corporation. R. L. 
Lee, manager sales promotion of that 
company, makes these interesting com- 
ments on the methods followed by 
Frigidaire in selecting salesmen: 

“While we recognize the important 
bearing the selection of men has on 
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the productivity and efficiency of the 
selling organization and have ex- 
hausted every bit of data we can get 
on the subject, we have yet to find a 
system, based upon so-called scientific 
research, that can be used profitably 
in the organization. 

‘Personally, I am not willing to say 
that such a plan will not some day be 
devised, but up to the present date, the 
effort required in operating such a 
plan is clear out of proportion with 
the results obtained.” 

As a final and concluding statement 
on the problem of selection, it is in- 
teresting to get the comments of one 
of the best-known specialty sales man- 
agers in this country, C. E. Steffey, 
general sales manager of the National 
Cash Register Company. He says out 
of his long experience: 

“In selecting men we find that 
young men between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty-five years are 
our most satisfactory candidates for 
selling positions and it is between 
these ages that we secure the most suc- 
cessful men. 

“It is absolutely essential that these 
men must have had some experience 
in dealing with business men. In our 
line we consider it an asset if an ap- 
plicant knows something of the sil 
lems of retail selling and conditions 
in retail stores. Naturally, of course, 
we expect a man to be physically fit, 
of good appearance, he should have a 
good education and should have a 
certain amount of self-confidence in 
his own ability to make good. He 
must not be a man who has made 
too many changes in his business 
career.” 

Many psychologists, trained person- 
nel men and others have been work- 
ing on the problem of selection for 
years. No progress has been made in 
making selection an infallible busi- 
ness, but many steps have been taken 
in the right direction by developing 
tools like the Judgment Blank, Ap- 
plication Blank and Job Analysis to 
aid the interviewer in his work. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that 
selection of salesmen who will get 
results once they get on the firing-line 
requires that the interviewing execu- 
tive have that priceless thing called 
judgment, and that no amount of ma- 
chinery for selection will substitute 
for judgment. 
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Westinghouse, G. E., 
R. C. A. Introduce 


Radios in June 


Four outstanding companies in the 
radio industry—Radio Corporation of 
America, General Electric Company, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company and Graybar Electric 
Company—will . have simultaneous 
remier showings of new radio sets at 
the time of the Fourth Annual Radio 
Trade Show, at Atlantic City, June 
2-7. The showings will be private, 
at hotels, and by invitation only. The 
sets will not appear at the show itself. 
First formal announcement to the 
trade will appear in the July issues of 
business papers. Consumer advertis- 
ing will follow. 

The sets of the four companies are all 
being manufactured by the R.C.A.- 
Victor Company, a division of the 
Radio Corporation and are said to be 
identical in all major particulars, ex- 
cept cabinet and name plate. Their 
price range will be about the same. 
They will be merchandised and adver- 
tised separately, however—the West- 
inghouse advertising being handled 
by Lennen & Mitchell, General Elec- 
tric and R.C.A. by Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, and Graybar by Newell- 
Emmett Company. 

The new General Motors radio, first 
formal announcement of which ap- 
peared this week, it is said, is also 
manufactured by R.C.A.-Victor, at 
Camden, and will be similar to the 
others. The Victor set, however, 
manufactured by the same company 
for distribution through Victor deal- 
ets, is essentially different in features 
and price range. 

The largest “campaign” for radio in 
the ten years’ history of the industry 
is expected materially to stimulate the 
tadio business as a whole. Several 
other large companies are working on 
new models to be introduced at the 
show and some of them—including 
deForest and Grigsby-Grunow—have 
entered the experimental television 
field. One company is reported to be 
perfecting a combined  radio-tele- 
vision-phonograph set. 

Concentration of radio manufacturing 
Operations by R.C.A.-General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse, and their 
plans to establish a ‘““General Motors 
in radio,” is probably the first step 
toward the establishment, as the result 
of intensive competition, of other large 
groups in this industry. 

The electric equipment division of 
the Department of Commerce reports 
that there are now 10,250,000 radio 
sets in this country—in other words, 
one radio for every two and one-half 


L. J]. Conger who has been in charge 
of the wholesale division of L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
New York, has been promoted to 
domestic sales manager. 


automobiles. The radio industry be- 
lieves that the public can be made to 
buy 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 more 
radios this year. 

The “radio year” officially starts at 
the show in June, and the sales curve 
begins definitely to point upward after 
July 4. Last year the industry was 
troubled by an overproduction of 
about 800,000 sets, due largely to the 
Wall Street crash in the final quarter. 


Management Association 


Elects S. A. Lewisohn 


Samuel A. Lewisohn, of Adolph 
Lewisohn & Sons, was elected chair- 
man and William J. Graham, vice- 
president of the as Life Assur- 
ance Society, president, of the Amer- 
ican Management Association at the 
annual meeting in New York this 
week. 


New vice-presidents for the various divi- 
sions of the association are: Arthur H. 
Young, industrial relations counselor, pro- 
grams and publications; C. R. Cary, Leeds 
& Northrup Company, industrial market- 
ing; Irwin D. Wolf, Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., Consumers’ Marketing; 
Thomas R. Jones, Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, production; John C. Orcutt, 
Irving Trust Company, financial; Cooke 
Lewis, Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, office management; P. D. Betterley, 
Graton & Knight Company, insurance; 
Harvey Ellerd, Armour & Company, per- 
sonnel; P. L. Dildine, B. F. Goodrich 
Company, shop methods; Ernest G. Draper, 
Hills Brothers Company, vice-president-at- 
large, and Harry C. Gilmore, Western 
Electric Company, vice-president and treas- 
urer. 


One of the addresses before the meet- 
ing, by Ray B. Prescott, New York, 
appears on page 310 of this issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Ford and G. M. C. 
Increase Lead; 


Former Ahead 


Automobiles of General Motors Cor- 
poration and Ford Motor Company 
accounted for 79 per cent of all reg- 
istrations in the United States in the 
first quarter of 1930, the Automotive 
Daily News announced this week. 
This compares with 64.4 per cent of 
the total for the same period of 1929. 
Ford made the largest increase this 
year in its percentage of the total, the 
combined sales of its Ford and Lincoln 
cars amounting to 283,170, or 41 per 
cent of the total of 690,563 for the 
entire industry. 

This compared with 267,557, or 32.1 
per cent of the total in the first three 
months of 1929. Thus Ford increased 
its share of the aggregate from 32.1 
to 41 per cent. 

With registrations of 268,870, Gen- 
eral Motors last year led Ford by two- 
tenths of one per cent. This year 
Chevrolet was the only General 
Motors’ unit to have a larger per- 
centage of the grand total of registra- 
tions. Registrations of this car were 
170,027 as compared with 166,798 a 
year ago. 


Sterno Display Contest 


Five hundred dollars in prizes are being 
offered by the Sterno Corporation, manu- 
facturer of canned heat, New York, for 
the most attractive window display by its 
dealers, in June. The display will feature 
Wearever aluminum saucepans—one of 
which will be given to each user of 
twelve cans of Sterno who sends the tops 
to the company. 


Grand-Silver Chain Grows 


F. & W. Grand-Silver Stores, Inc., has pur- 
chased at receiver's sale six of the former 
A. A. Adams chain of stores, located at 
Somerville and Quincy, Massachusetts; 
Altoona, Pennsylvania; Saginaw, Michigan; 
Burlington, Vermont, and Far Rockaway, 
New York. Total sales of the six units 
are about $1,000,000 annually. 


San Francisco Plans 
$10,000,000 “Mart” 


As a result of unusual interest in 
Spring Market Week in San Fran- 
cisco recently, when 2,000 buyers 
from eleven Western states placed 
orders for more than $3,000,000 
worth of Northern California 
goods, a $10,000,000 permanent 
Merchandise Mart with fifteen acres 
of floor space, is being projected 
there. 

The cooperation of 3,200 wholesale 
houses and 14,000 retailers in the 
San Francisco metropolitan area—as 
well as 1,500 national concerns 
which have representation there, is 
being sought by E. H. Foster, the 
promoter. 
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Sees More Mergers 
in Motor, Textile 
and Tire Fields 


Further increase in the tendency to- 
ward larger groupings in the automo- 
tive, tire and textile industries was 
predicted before the American Man- 
agement Association meeting at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, this 
week, by Ray B. Prescott, New York 
marketing counselor and an associate 
editor of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

‘In the automotive industry there are 
thirty passenger car manufacturers 
with a capacity for about 7,000,000 
cars a year, striving for a market that 
will consume this year about 4,000,- 
000 passenger cars,’ Mr. Prescott 
pointed out. ‘Further to heighten the 
gloom, 92 per cent of this business 
will be taken by seven manufacturers. 
The same condition is true of the 
truck manufacturers, where 20 per 
cent do 80 per cent of the business. 
“A merger of some of the inde- 
pendent car manufacturers into one or 
two large units similar to General 
Motors would permit the elimination 
of certain models for which there is 
little or no demand and allow for 
concentration on more profitable 
models, It would also tend to cut 
down on some of the excess capacity 
and materially reduce unsatisfactory 
competition by removing from the 
market certain cars that are being sold 
simply because of excessive trade 
allowances, given by dealers handling 
them, on used cars. The combination 
resulting from such a merger should 
ensure a corporation large enough to 
have a research staff able so to plan 
distribution that much of the instabil- 
ity could be eliminated. 

“Again, in the tire industry, there is 
to be found excess capacity largely 
created during the war,” Mr. Prescott 
continued. ‘There are five big com- 
panies and about fifty small ones. By 
combining several of the smaller 
companies producing tires, mechanical 
goods and footwear, it would be pos- 
sible to balance production schedules 
to a much greater degree than is now 
possible by any of the small com- 
panies. 

‘In textiles, where many of the manu- 
facturers are faced not only with 
overcapacity but with the ever-chang- 
ing style element, a merger that would 
bring together different types of textile 
products, so that when one ceases to 
be in vogue the chances are that the 
others would not, would make it pos- 
sible still to operate the plant. By 
combining the manufacture of several 
different types of fabrics the average 
yearly earnings could be increased.” 


The new vice-president in charge of 
merchandising of grocery products 
of Standard Brands, Inc. 


A. C. Monagle Promoted 
by Standard Brands 


A. C. Monagle, for two years vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company, has 
been elected vice-president in charge 
of merchandising of grocery products 
of Standard Brands, Inc., holding 
corporation for Royal baking powder, 
Fleischmann’s yeast, Chase & San- 
born’s coffee and tea and other prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Monagle is a director of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. He has spent his entire 
business career in the grocery trade 
and has served several manufacturers 
in sales capacities. 


Dr. Wilbur Is Added 
to A.F.A. Program 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Interior and president of Stanford 
University, will speak on ‘“‘visual’’ ad- 
vertising—intended to reach that part 
of the population which neither reads 
nor writes—at the annual meeting 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America, at Washington, May 18-22. 
Dr. Wilbur’s acceptance was an- 
nounced this week. He will share an 
after-luncheon program with James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, and Dr. 
Julius Klein, assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Hotel Willard, Wednesday, May 
21. Dr. Klein will talk on “Beyond 
the Product in Advertising,” and Mr. 
Davis, ‘““The Relation of Labor to Ad- 
vertising.”’ 


Bureau of Advertising 
Inaugurates Campaign 
to ‘Sell’? Newspapers 


A series of advertisements—emphasiz- 
ing “ten advantages” of the news- 
paper as an advertising medium—are 
being sent to member publications of 
the bureau of advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, to 
be used by them in drawing reader 
attention to their medium. They 
are available in mat form at nominal 
charge. 

The copy was prepared by William 
A. Thomson, director of the bureau. 
“One hundred million cents a day” 
are spent by the people of the United 
States and Canada for their news- 
papers, the first advertisement points 
out. 

“The 1,944 daily English language 
newspapers in the United States cir- 
culate each weekday 39,425,615 
copies,’ combined circulation of the 
528 Sunday newspapers is 26,879,- 
536. 
“The ninety-eight Canadian daily 
newspapers have a circulation of 
2,141,703 copies a day,’ The fact 
that ‘‘just about everyone who reads 
at all reads a newspaper every day,” 
this advertisement concludes, is the 
“fundamental reason why advertisers 
invest more money in newspaper ad- 
vertising than in all other mediums 
combined.” 

Other advertisements of the series de- 
scribe the “action” quality of news- 
papers, the fact that their circulations 
are concentrated in specific markets; 
their help in building up local dis- 
tribution for products; the oppor- 
tunities before advertisers in tying-in 
with the news; their frequent appear- 
ance as an aid to repetition of the 
advertising message, and the “intimate 
relationship between newspapers and 
newspaper readers.” 


Building Age Fights 
Mail Order Homes 


To combat the expansion of the large 
mail-order houses in the home build- 
ing business, Building Age, published 
by the National Trade Journals, Inc., 
New York, is offering $500 in prizes 
for the best description of the prob- 
lems of the “new competition” as tt 
affects the business of its readers and 
for the best ideas as to how it can 
be met. 

“We believe that the solution calls for 
something more than the writing of 
a few patriotic editorials,” Joseph B. 
Mason, managing editor, explained in 
announcing the contest. 
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Few Well-Known Executives Who Have 


Contributed Feature Articles to Sales 
Management During the Past Iwelve 
Months (Not Including News Features) 


Automotive 
J. E. Fields V. P., Chrysler Motor Corp. 
J. W. Frazer, Gen. S. M., Chrysler Motor 
Paul G. Hoffman, V. P., Studebaker Corp. 
M. F. Rigby, Adv. Mgr., Studebaker Corp. 
Saunders Jones, V. P., White Co. 


Aviation 


G. Sumner Ireland, V. P., Curtiss Flying 
Service. 

Sherman Fairchild, Pres., Fairchild Air- 
plane Corp. 

Charles H. Colvin, Pres., Pioneer Instru- 
ment Co. 

Stanley Knauss, V. P., Stout Air Service 


Banking 
R. A. llg, V. P., National Shawmut Bank 


Boats 


J. G. Fletcher, G. M., Horace E. Dodge 
Boat & Plane Corp. 
Henry R. Sutphen, V. P., Electric Boat Co. 


Building Materials 


J. P. Glaser, S. M., Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co. 
B. G. Dahlberg, Pres., Celotex Co. 


Drugs and Toilet Goods 


J. F. Hinton, V. P., The Nyal Co. 

R. D. Keim, S. M., E. R. Squibb & Son. 

O. C. Olin, $. M., Northam Warren Corp. 

Lee H. Bristol, V. P., Bristol-Myers Co. 

D. §S. McNaughton, S. M., Frederick 
Stearns & Co. 

C. K. Perkins, V. P., Bauer & Black. 

J. W. McPherrin, S. M., Chamberlain 
Laboratories. 


D. A. Haggerty, S. M., Hinze Ambrosia 
Electrical 


Gordon Prentice, Pres., Sunset Electric Co. 
H. M. Arnold, G. M., Delco Light Corp. 
Farm Equipment 
P. H. Noland, V. P., Moline Implement 


Fertilizers 


Charles H. MacDowell, Pres., Armour 
Fertilizer Works. 


Food Products 


Charles A. Walz, S. M., Hoffman Bever- 
age Co. 

Frank W. Bryce, Pres., Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries. 

Geo. Olds, Jr., Pres., Associated Grocery 
Mfrs. of America. 

Allen Reid, S. M., Tom Huston Peanut Co. 

H. L. Odend’hal, S. M., Carnation Milk 
Products. 

Colby M. Chester, Jr., Pres., General Foods 
Corp. 

William P. Fay, Mgr. Inst. Dept., General 
Foods Corp. 

F. W. Berkenhauer, Pres., Pie Bakeries of 
America, Inc. 

H. T. Cummings, V. P., Curtice Brothers. 

J. H. McLaurin, Pres., American Whole- 
sale Grocery Assn. 

Donald Conn, Pres., Federal Grape Stabil- 
ization Corp. 


Hardware and Paints 


Saunders Norvell, Pres., Remington Arms 

Ernest T. Trigg, Pres., John Lucas & Co. 

F. R. Gilpatric, Gen. Mgr. Sls. Pro., 
Stanley Works. 

R. A. Hardy, E. I. duPont de Nemours 

C. J. Whipple, Pres. Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. 


House Furnishings 
J. H. Warburton, S. M., Marietta Chair 
Cc 


0. 

W. D. Gardner, S. M., W. & J. Sloane. 

Jos. A. Ryan, Gen. S. M., Karastan Rug 
Mills. 

Louis H. Regensburg, Pres., Clinton Car- 
pet Co. 

W. Jj. Hill, S. M., Garland Division, 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 

L. W. Jackson, $. M., Palmer Brothers Co. 

Blaisdell Gates, S. M., Nachman Spring- 
Filled Corp. 


Industrial 


H. O. K. Meister, S. M., Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co. 

R. C. Ball, Pres., Philadelphia Gear Works. 

James White, Secy., Jenkins Brothers. 

R. L. Glose, S. M., Nat'l. Steel Fabric Co. 

C. D. Garretson, Pres., Electric Hose & 
Rubber Co. 

H. S. Masoner, S. M., Caille Motor Co. 

C. S. Trott, S. M., Parker Kalon Corp. 

J. P. McPadden, S. M., Quigley Furnace 
Specialties Corp. 

E. B. Freeman, G. M., B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

R. W. Denman, Dir. Sls. Pro. & Adv., 
Troy Laundry Machine Co. 

Thomas Austin Calhoun, S. M., Triplex 
Safety Glass Co. of No. America. 


Insurance 


Frank L. Jones, V. P., Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of U. S. 

Earl E. Smith, Educ. Dir., Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Iowa. 


Jewelry 
W. K. Sessions, Pres., Sessions Clock Co. 


Miscellaneous 


G. N. Ackerman, Dir. Retail Franchise 
Div., Doughnut Machine Corp. 

C. M. Woolworth, Pres., Animal Trap Co. 
of America. 

B. E. Bensinger, Pres., Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. 


Men’s Wear 


Daniel Steele, V. P., Wilson Brothers. 

C. E. Wittmack, V. P., Oshkosh Overall 
Co. 

Clarence L. Speed, Hart Schaffner & Marx. 

C. W. Berger, S. M., Carhart Overall Co. 


Office Equipment 


S. E. Canaday, Pres., Canaday Cooler Co. 

A. B. Gary, Adv. Mgr., National Cash 
Register Co. 

George E. Irving, Dir., S. Edu., National 
Cash Register Co. 

Curtis F. Moss, G. M., Addometer Co. 
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Pianos 
George Urquhart, Pres., Amer. Piano Co. 


Radio 


Major-Gen. J. G. Harbord, Pres., Radio 
Corp of America. 

Ernest Kauer, Pres., Ce-Co Mfg. Co. 

J. Geartner, Adv. Mgr., Arcturus Radio 


Tube Co. Retailing 


Lew Hahn, Pres., Hahn Department Stores 
E. C. Sams, Pres., J. C. Penney Co. 

H. L. Harris, S. M., Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Frank L. Parsloe, Gen. Mgr., H. C. Bohack 


Co., Inc. Rubber 
J. B. Tew, Pres., B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
C 


0. 
L. M. Simpson, G. S. M., Tire Div., U. S. 
Rubber Co. 
P. J. Kelly, Adv. Mgr., B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 
Seeds 


John L. Kellogg, Pres., Warrant-teed Seed 
Company. 
David Burpee, Pres., W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Services 


Charles H. Hatch, V. P., Miller Franklin 
& Co. 

Amos Parrish, Pres., Amos Parrish & Co. 

Lincoln Lothrop, Secy., Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Co. 

Clement Ehret, V. P., International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. 


Shoes 


Frank C. Rand, Pres., Internat’l. Shoe Co. 
H. N. Lape, Pres., Julian & Kokenge Co. 


Soaps & Cleaners 
L. J. Gumpert, S. M., B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 
Stationery 
Walter Wyman, V. P., Carter’s Ink Co. 


Textiles 


Allyn McIntire, V. P., Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Guy C. Fleming, G. S. M., Arthur Beir & 
Co., Inc. 
Tobacco 


George Washington Hill, Pres., American 
Tobacco Co. 

William Best, V. P., General Cigars Co. 

A. C. Allen, V. P., United Cigar Stores 


Transportation 


Fred Sargent, Pres., Chicago & North 
Western R.R. 

E. A. Stedman, Operating V. P., Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. 


Wholesaling 


Joseph A. Albrecht, Pres., Bettinger Coal 
& Coke Corp. 

Harry W. Flannery, Dir., Sales Prom., Fort 
Wayne Builders Supply Co. 

J. M. Radford, Pres., J. M. Radford Gro- 
cery Co. 
. B. Munroe, Pres., Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Co. 
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2,000 New England 


Firms Sell Abroad, 
Conference Hears 


More than 700 New England manu- 
facturers sell from 5 to 50 per cent 
of their products abroad, and 2,000 
sell a part of their products there, 
the Department of Commerce revealed 
this week in making public, at the 
first All-New England Export Confer- 
ence, preliminary figures in a survey 
of New England foreign trade, made 
in cooperation with the New England 
Council. The report was presented 
by E. Kent Hubbard, president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut. 

Of these 2,000 firms, 770 are increas- 
ing the amount of their exports, Mr. 
Hubbard said; 735 are holding even, 
while 378 report declines. 

“About one-half of the total exports 
of New England manufacturers were 
made by thirty-four firms, each doing 
more than $1,000,000 in this trade 
annually,” Mr. Hubbard pointed out. 
“Two hundred and sixty-six concerns, 
each exporting upwards from $100,- 
000, account for 80 per cent of the 
total of those firms who have re- 
ported in this survey, thus leaving the 
remaining 20 per cent in the hands 
of 1,656 firms. 

“Metal products, exclusive of ma- 
chinery, constitute New England’s 
largest export product. Machinery is 
second; animal products, inedible, 
which include leather and hides, third; 
and textiles fourth. These four 
groups constitute nearly 65 per cent 
of the firms reporting exports in New 
England and in the aggregate repre- 
sent 78 per cent of the total value of 
exports reported by the 1,922 com- 
panies.” 

The United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce will open 
new offices this year at Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia; Lisbon, Portugal; Port au 
Prince, Haiti; Bangkok, Siam; and 
Hongkong, China, Edith Nourse 
Rogers, member of Congress from 
Massachusetts, told the conference. 
Mrs. Rogers praised the aid given ex- 
porters by the bureau. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, she said, 
“150 New England firms reported 
having obtained business amounting 
to $3,139,241, and savings aggregat- 
ing $102,198 as a result of the bu- 
reau’s services. 

“There are approximately 18,900 
manufacturing establishments in the 
six New England states, with a total 
value of product of more than six 
billion dollars,’ Mrs. Rogers said. 
“About a quarter of a billion dollars 
of these products are exported.” 


Heinz Back on Broadway 
Sign at Times Square 


Many years ago H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, erected 
probably the first large electric 
sign in the world on the side of 
the Flatiron Building, Broadway 
and Twenty-third Street. 

Now the company has come 
back to Broadway with a large 
illuminated sign on the second 
story of the Claridge Hotel in 
Times Square. The Claridge 
was formerly Rector’s Hotel and 
was erected on the site of the 
old Rector’s restaurant. 


Sears and Ward End 
Freight Prepayment 


Lessing J. Rosenwald, vice-president, 
at Philadelphia, of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, Chicago mail-order house, 
announced this week that his company 
will eliminate prepayment of freight 
charges when its summer catalogue 
goes into effect next week. The com- 
pany will continue the prepaid post- 
age. 

It is expected that Montgomery Ward 
Company will also abandon the policy 
which was adopted by the two com- 
panies last year and has caused con- 
siderable losses in the second half of 
1929, and which was modified in the 
1930 spring and summer catalogues. 
Postage prepayments stimulates busi- 
ness, the companies have found. 


Chrysler Cuts Prices; 
Others May Follow 


To clear dealers’ stocks preparatory to 
introduction of new models this sum- 
mer, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
announced this week the ‘“‘most dras- 
tic price reduction” in its history. 
Reductions range from $350 in the 
town sedan to $200 in the crown 
sedan—the new prices being town 
sedan, $1,445; royal coupe, $1,495; 
business coupe, $1,395; royal sedan, 
$1,495; crown coupe, $1,575, and 
crown sedan, $1,595. 

Several other manufacturers are ex- 
pected to follow. 


French Leaves Republic 


Shirley S. French, for three years president 
of the Berger Manufacturing Company, 
now a subsidiary of the Republic Steel 
Corporation, and more recently vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Central Alloy 
Steel Corporation, has resigned. The 
Berger company will continue under the 
direction of Joseph B. Montgomery, vice- 
president and general manager, with J. S. 
Sprott, general sales manager. 


Texas Oil Advertising 
at $3,000,000 Mark; 


New Gasoline Soon 


The Texas Company, New York, will 
introduce in a nation-wide advertising 
program next month its new Ethyl 
gasoline—all major advertising media 
being employed. 

The advertising appropriation of the 
company for 1930 will approximate 
$3,000,000, SALES MANAGEMENT has 
learned. This represents an increase 
of 15 per cent—or more than $400,- 
000 over 1929. 

The Texas Company sells its oil and 
gasoline through 44,000 outlets in 
every state covering every important 
highway in the country, It has the 
reputation of being the “‘largest inde- 
pendent” oil concern in America and 
is one of the few—among others be- 
ing Shell and Vacuum—with national 
distribution. 

Last year the Texas company used 
more than 300 newspapers. 


Hyatt Promotes Booth 


F. E. Booth, with the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company for the last eleven years, more 
recently as assistant manager at Detroit, 
has been appointed manager of the motor 
division there. 


Photo by Bettina Winston ; 
A wicker flask is used as a new con- 
tainer for Yardley’s lavender. This 
and other new Yardley packages are 
described on page 302. 
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Republic Appoints Sales 
and Advertising Heads 


L. S. Hamaker has been appointed 
advertising manager of the new 
$335,000,000 Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. He was formerly in a 
similar position with the Central 
Alloy Steel Corporation, Massillon, 
Ohio, which was merged with the new 
company. 

Several district sales managers were 
announced this week by H. T. Gilbert, 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Republic. W. H. Oliver becomes 
district sales manager for the new cor- 
poration at New York, C. F. McKin- 
ley at Philadelphia, T. B. Davies at 
Buffalo, and W. E. Collier at Cleve- 
land. 

William Vosmer, who has been vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Donner Steel Company, will be locat- 
ed at Youngstown as sales manager 
of the bar division of the corporation, 
and L. D. Mercer, formerly in charge 
of sheet sales, at Central Alloy, is 
now sales manager of the sheet divi- 
sion. 

Advertising plans for the new cor- 
poration have not yet been definitely 
determined, Mr. Hamaker told this 
magazine. 


Phoenix Company Buys 
Graver Corporation 


Phoenix Manufacturing Company, 
Joliet, Illinois, has acquired the East 
Chicago plant and business of the 
Graver Corporation, steel manufac- 
turer, The enlarged company plans 
to widen its field of service and will 
maintain branch offices in Chicago, 
New York, Dallas, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and other cities, with head- 
quarters at East Chicago, Indiana. 
Officers of the Graver Tank & Manu- 
facturing Corporation, the new name 
of the subsidiary, will include Edward 
N. Gosselin, president, and P. S. 
Graver, vice-president in charge of 
sales, 


Van Liew Wyckoff, Former 
Batten Executive, Dies 


J. Van Liew Wyckoff, for a number 
of years treasurer of the former 
George Batten Company, died this 
week at his home in Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Wyckoff suffered a stroke of 
apoplexy eight years ago and retired 
from active business in January, 1927, 
because of continued ill-health. He 
joined the Batten company in 1895— 
becoming treasurer nine years later. 


DUR-O-LITE 


$3.50 


Black and 
Pearl 


(Other models 


at prices 


down to 50c) 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 
4541 Ravenswood Avenue 


HANDS 


THAT 


WRITE 
use 


This is DR. A. P. HAAKE, well-known economist and managing 
director of The Furniture Mfrs. Assn. with HIS Dur-O-Lite. 


W ISE sales managers recognize the human side of 
business. Experience has taught them that buyers are human 
beings—persons of authority who write with authority, un- 
hampered by routine. 


They know that, products and services being equal, 
buying is influenced by Good Will—the business friendships 
which protect against competition and insure the profits which 
come with re-orders—regardless of salesmen’s calls. 


Many of the WISEST sales managers obtain the good 
will of their customers and prospects with Dur-O-Lite pencils 
—the most acceptable gifts which can be made to “hands that 
write.” 


We have prepared a booklet which sales executives will 
find an interesting guide to the human side of buyers. We 
call it “Hands that write use Dur-O-Lite” and it not only 
describes these finest of mechanical pencils in detail but tells 
the methods by which many of the greatest businesses in 
America are using them to secure the profits of Good Will. 
It points out the way by which YOU can obtain new business 
and repeat orders at lowered costs. 


The coupon will bring it to your desk by return mail. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 


4541 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Western States Representative 
Bert M. Morris Company 
415 Transportation Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eastern Sales Office 
26 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 


Chicago, Illinois 


WOM has iicck dktececvadiizideadsetasncavadats 

Please send by return mail your guide to the fy ee er mere rh 
profits of Good Will—‘‘Hands That Write Use : 
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Dur-O-Lite.”’ 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, R. C. HAY, 
FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 


JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor. 


HAT MERGERS ARE LEGAL? Coming on 
Wr: heels of reports that the Federal Trade 

Commission has become less tolerant than it 
was of business expedients to meet new conditions, the 
order of the commission unscrambling the Vivaudou cos- 
metic omelette is likely to beget confusion and fresh un- 
certainty. In this case consolidation is rather ancient his- 
tory. Alfred H. Smith was taken over late in 1925, Melba 
a year later. Both, like Vivaudou, were manufacturers of 
lotions, powders and perfumes, and all three companies 
made a similar class of goods and sold them throughout 
the country. None of them was in any sense monopolistic, 
and it was not urged or found that the merger secured any- 
thing like control of the market for high-grade cosmetics. 
The commission rules, however, that the effect of the com- 
bination was substantially to lessen competition and to 
tend to create a monopoly in disobedience of the Clayton 
Act, and for these reasons dissolution was decreed. Com- 
missioner Humphrey dissented on the ground, among 
others, that the record fails to meet the Supreme Court’s 
dictum in the recent International Shoe case that mergers 
are illegal only if they are likely to lessen competition to 
such a degree as will injuriously affect the public. 
Presumably the court of last resort will be asked to decide 
whether Vivaudou transgressed to this extent. Meanwhile 
contemplated mergers of like character will be held in 
abeyance or else put through only upon legal advice that 
Mr. Humphrey's view of the matter is sound and pretty 
sure to be sustained. In either case no one can be certain 
what can be done and what is forbidden. Whether one 
believes in mergers or regards them with disapproval, all 
are likely to agree that the present confusion of decisions 
in this field is deplorable. 


Ss ss 


OW TO HUSBAND PROFITS: In supporting 

his suggestion of a director of distribution in 

charge of advertising and selling assisted by re- 
search, Mr. Bigelow laid emphasis on adequate profits as 
the ultimate business problem. He had reason to do so, 
His own study, like SALES MANAGEMENT’S, had convinced 
him that fundamentally in recent years we have been doing 
more business with a smaller margin of profit in many 
instances. He has seen orgies of price-cutting in efforts 
to take over part of competitors’ markets and many busi- 
ness programs in which profit is the last factor considered 
rather than the first. In the buyer’s market of the last 
decade the pressure to make sales has tended so to out- 
weigh other elements that business has too often lost sight 
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of its main purpose. . . . When the seller had the ad- 
vantage lack of coordination among heads of departments 
possessing more or less arbitrary power was not so im- 
portant as now because profits piled up in spite of lack 
of complete coherence in management. Today, when it is 
safe to make only what can be sold, utmost care and 
trained intelligence are essential in planning distribution 
as well as sales promotion and selling plans, in the light 
of all ascertainable reliable information about products, 
markets and the best means of reaching them, if we are 
to be assured of reasonable return on capital employed. 
To accomplish this, Mr. Bigelow believes these functions 
should be under one head in close touch with the managers 
of production and of finance. He urges the advantages 
of team play as a means of ensuring profits commensurate 
with the money risks involved. 


eA eA 


HE PERMANENT PLACE OF LITTLE BUSI 
Ol ess: There is sound sense as well as imme- 

diate pertinency in what was said at last week's 
general meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
by James A. Farrell, president of United States Steel, on 
the subject of mergers and single units. “Bigness is no 
virtue in itself, nor is it by any means a guarantee of 
greater efficiency. There are instances where a number 
of small units are more effective than one large organiza- 
tion would be, and in those instances sound management 
and regard for the inevitability of practical economic laws 
will ensure the survival of the small units in performance 
of the functions they are peculiarly fitted to discharge. 
The tendency to larger organization must justify itself in 
each specific instance. Where it demonstrably results in 
better diversification, greater industrial stability and 
efficiency, and gives to the public greater or better facilities 
for supplying its needs, there it is legitimate and will 
succeed,” . . . Mr. Farrell speaks for a merger which has 
been a notable exponent of industrial stability. It has 
proved its efficiency by service to the public, to its own 
stockholders and to business in general. It has not cut 
prices at the expense of reasonable profits, but has used 
its great influence to maintain conditions favorable to its 
own competitors as well as to itself. In a practical way 
it has followed the policy of live and let live. . . . This 
history lends special significance to Mr. Farrell's remarks 
about the advantages of small units. Proponent though 
he is of big business, he recognizes the essential value and 
secure position of small business equipped to perform 
functions which it is peculiarly fitted to discharge. 
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BOUND-INDEXED 
Handy to File 


BOUND - INDEXED 
Handy for Reference 


MEDIA ANALYSIS 
For Primary Field 


YEARLY COMPARISON 
Since 1924 


WEEKLY SERVICE 


On New Advertisers 


ANALYTICAL TABLES 
In Each Field 


SELLING— is the major problem of our time, and ADVERTISING is its hand maiden. 
The Sales Strategy and Advertising Policy of each national advertiser unfold before 
your eyes month by month, if you are a subscriber to 


THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


The primary media field is accurately and thoroughly checked for you month by month 


General Magazine Field, Farm Field, Radiocasting 


These are the Primary Media and show you the The strength and weakness of each publication is ac- 
scope and consumer approach of your competitors 


for public favor. 


No ADVERTISER, AGENCY, or PUBLISHER can afford to be without the 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


Confer today with our nearest office and have them shown to you. Special Reports Compiled on Application. 


The COST is small, the SERVICE is great! 
NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Sole Sales Agent 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
7 Water Street, Boston Russ Building, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles 


curately plotted for you in each given field. 
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A Pictorial Survey of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Markets 


36 pages of pictures and charts 
showing graphically, and interest- 
ingly the salient facts on the hotel 
and restaurant markets. Prepared for 
busy executives who want their 
market data accurate and condensed. 

CONTENTS 

Number and Distribution of Hotels 
and Restaurants; Types of Hotels 
and Restaurants; Why Living in 
Hotels and Eating in Restaurants Is 
Increasing; Organization of Hotels 
and Restaurants; What Hotels and 
Restaurants Buy Annually; Trade 
Channels From Manufacturers to 
Hotels and Restaurants; How to 
Build Sales to Hotels and Restau- 
rants. 


This brochure is available with- 
out charge to agency executives, 
advertising managers and manufac- 
turers handling products with sales 
possibilities in the hotel and res- 
taurant markets. Off the press in one 
month. Use the coupon. 


AHRENS PUBLISHING CO. 
40 East 49th Street, New York City 


Kindly place my name on your list to receive a 
copy of your new “Pictorial Survey of the Hote! 
and Restaurant Markets’ as soon as it is ready for 
distribution. | understand this request does not 
obligate me. 


Name 
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Company 


Street 
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Non-Members Aid 4-A 
Business Paper Work 


Representatives of several non-member 
agencies have been added as associate 
members to the committee on business 
papers of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

The commuttee is headed by Walther 
Buchen of the Buchen Company, 
Chicago. The new members—all rep- 
resenting agencies specializing in in- 
dustrial and technical advertising 
—are O. S. Tyson, O. S. Tyson & 
Company, Inc.; W. L. Rickard, Rick- 
ard & Company, Inc.; Roger L. 
Wensley, G. M. Basford Company; 
Gordon A. Reiley, Powers-House 
Company; Paul Teas, Paul Teas, Inc. ; 
Russell T, Gray, Russell T. Gray, 
Inc., and George J. Kirkgasser, George 
J. Kirkgasser & Company. 


Zerozone to Market 
$149.50 Refrigerator 


Zerozone Corporation, Chicago, will 
announce promotion plans within the 
next month for a new electric re- 
frigerator to retail at $149.50. 

The new refrigerator may be installed 
by merely turning three valves and 
plugging into an ordinary electric 
light outlet, L. C. Keely, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager, 
pointed out. 

The company has been in the re- 
frigeration business for about twenty- 
five years. The new machine is the 
result of tests over a long period. 


Cadillac Will Market 
Air, Marine Lines 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company is 
“being drawn into the allied lines of 
air and water transportation,’ Law- 
rence P. Fisher, president, announced 
recently. The company is engaged in 
experimental work on the V-type of 
engines which “will continue for an 
indefinite time,” W. W. Lewis, assist- 
ant general sales manager and director 
of advertising, informed SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT, but it is not yet ready to 
offer these engines for sale. 


Dr. Storms Joins Gerber 


Dr. Lillian B. Storms, home economist, has 
become director of the division of nutri- 
tion and education for the Gerber Products 
division of the Fremont Canning Com- 
pany, Fremont, Michigan. Until recently 
she was head of the home economics de- 
partment of the American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages. 


New York as “Summer Resort” 


The Board of Trade is making plans to 
advertise New York City as a summer 
resort. 


Socony Campaign Backs 
Bay Tercentenary 


Standard Oil Company of New 
York has contributed $20,000 
in advertising for the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony Tercentenary 
celebrations this summer. In 
addition to magazine and news- 
paper mention of the celebra- 
tions, the company is sending 
out several thousand broadside 
reproductions of a Saturday Eve- 
ning Post advertisement. Thirty 
thousand Socony dealers and 
service stations throughout New 
England have been instructed to 
supply information for tourists 
en route to Massachusetts. 

Space contributions from na- 
tional advertisers totaling $300,- 
000 are expected by Frederick 
E. Dowling, director of the Bos- 
ton Municipal Publicity Bureau, 


American Rolling Mill 


Acquires Sheffield 


American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, has combined in- 
terests with the Sheffield Steel Cor- 
poration, Chicago, under an agreement 
which will considerably diversify the 
American line. 

The combined company will have 
plants in Middletown, Zanesville and 
Columbus, Ohio; Ashland, Kentucky; 
Butler, Pennsylvania; Kansas City 
and Oklahoma City. 


Hercules Transfers O’Brien 


George C. O’Brien, who has been assistant 
sales manager in the home office of the 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, is now manager of the Chicago 
office of the naval stores department of 
that company. He succeeds J. C. Haile, 
who has been transferred to Wilmington, 
where he will undertake special sales work. 


Webster in New Area 


Webster-Eisenlohr, Inc., manufacturer of 
Mi Favorita cigars, is opening up new tef- 
ritory with the aid of newspaper advertis- 
ing, in Georgia, Arkansas and Tennessee. 
The campaign is being handled by Wales 
Advertising Company, Inc., New York. 
Distribution of Mi Favorita is now viftu- 
ally nation-wide. 


New Kellogg Phone 


A new type of one-piece telephone— 
modernistic in design and performance— 
is now being introduced by the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago, 
and advertised to telephone companies 
through trade journals and direct mail. It 
is known as the Masterphone. 


Gamble Agency Moves 

Gamble & Company, Ltd., formerly Ben- 
son, Gamble, Johnson & Read, is_ now 
located at 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 
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HoFFMAN BEVERAGE COMPANY, Newark, 
to Calkins & Holden, New York City. 
Local newspapers and dealer helps. 


DeTRoIT UNION PRODUCE TERMINAL, 
Detroit, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., there. 


SMITH & WESSON, INC., Springfield, 
Massachusetts, firearms, to Homer McKee 
Company, Inc., New York City. 


WALKER & PRATT MANUFACTURING CQM- 
PANY, Boston, Crawford Range account, to 
Doremus & Company, Inc., there. 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, New York, naval 
architects and yacht brokers; and OLUF 
MIKKELSEN, New York distributor for 
Evinrude Outboard Motors, to Littlehale, 
Burnham, Rossiter, Inc., there. 


KENTS ORDERPHONE COMPANY, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, Orderphone for res- 
taurants, hotels, institutions, etc., to Jerome 
B. Gray, Philadelphia. Trade papers and 
direct advertising. 


Dewey & ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Boston, Darex shoe soles, to Badger & 
Browning, Inc., there. 


RAILWAY & LIGHT SECURITIES COMPANY, 
Boston, to Harold Cabot & Company there. 


THE SuRREY, New York City, residential 
hotel, to George C. Sherman Company, 
Inc, there. Newspapers and class mag- 
azines. 


Envoys Will Discuss 
International Trade 

The part played by advertising in in- 
ternational trade will be discussed at 
a luncheon conference at the New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 20, in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the Advertising Federation 
of America. Among those participat- 
ing will be Ambassador Von Prittwitz 
of Germany, Ambassador Davilla of 
Chile, S. H. Payne, Assistant Secretary 
of War, Dr. Julius Klein, United 
States Department of Commerce, 
William D. Earls, director of adver- 
tising, United States Rubber Company, 
and Allen H. Seed, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager, Jordan Adver- 
tising Abroad, Inc. 

C. King Woodbridge will preside. 


An A. B. P. Correction 


In a story on the winners of the 1929 
awards of the Associated Business Papers, 
which appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT 
May 10. Robert L. Davison of the Archi- 
tectural Record was reported as the winner 
of the first prize for “news reports.” 

t. Davidson’s award was for a series of 
articles running throughout the year on the 
Subject of “Technical News and Research.” 


Why his salesmen 


How Autopoints helped 
A. B. Racht, of Holland 
Furnace Company, pro- 
duce $20,000 in orders 
in 24-hour sales contest 


“T-/VERY man that phones me 
by midnight tonight—Har- 
rison 1255—saying that they closed 
a heating plant sale today will re- 
ceive a Mystery Prize from yours 
truly—a prize that you will lon 
cherish, because you came throu 
at the zero hour. You delivered?” 
This was the challenge which 
A. B. Racht, Chicago- Milwaukee 
division manager of the Holland 
Furnace Company, fired out to his 
branches one night in the height 
of his selling season. 


An Autopoint idea 


An Autopoint representative had 
suggested the simple idea of a “mys- 
tery prize” to Mr. Racht. It is one 
of many tested selling schemes 
which Autopoint is con- 

stantly recommending to 

sales managers who are after 
new ways to get business. 


Mr. Racht worked out a 
unique one-day sales drive, to 
take place on the last day of 
the month, to tie up with the 
Autopoint idea. 


$20,000 in orders 


Was the drive a success? Here’s the 
result: Mr. Racht “logged” each call 
all that day and night. At 10 min- 
utes past midnight he — There 


were 57 heating plant orders. ..some 


3 Big Features 


1 Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. 
But one simple moving part. Noth- 
ing to go wrong. No repairs. 

2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, 
lightweight material. 

3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 


The “Better Pencil” B Made of Bakelite 


™ 


A. B. Racht 


$20,000 in orders . .. on his log... 
double what he had been accustomed 
to call a day’s business! Needless to 
say, his month broke the record. 
Each in a gift box 
The“mystery prize” was a beautiful 
Autopoint Pencil imprinted with 
the name Holland Furnace Com- 
pany and in a handsome gift box 
supplied by us. Perhaps there is an 
idea here which you can use. 
Some of our customers 
use Autopoints as prizes. 
Others to“carry their story 
all the way down the line,” 
to reach the “non-read- 
ers.” Weare certain there 
is one way in which 
Autopoint Pencils can help 
you. Let us help you find it. 


A complimentary pencil 
To show you just what an Auto- 
point is, and why users prefer it, 
we'd like to send you a complimentary 
pencil imprinted with your company name. 
There is no obligation whatsoever in this 
offer. Give us your company name and 
address, your executive title, and attach 
coupon to your business card and letter- 
head, please. 


GUaH ‘AV UO ANVN UNO 


Attach business card or letterhead = Foy 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY Executives 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago Only 
Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposition, 
Prices, etc. 


Name 


I 

! 

i 

i] 

Address .. : 
3M-5-17-30 J 
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The Southwest Farm Market 
is the most representatively 
American in the entire nation. 


Government census figures show 


of all Southwestern Farmers are 


native white — ~ while only 


of all the farmers in the rest 
of the United States are native 
white 4444444 One medium 


dominantly reaches this rich 


Southwest Farm Market 


where 80% of the retailers 
depend on farm trade for 


one-half of their total sales 


it’s 


Main Office & Publishing 


House, Dallas, Texas 


Eastern Office, New York, 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Western Office, Chicago, 
122 S. Michigan Blvd. 


The Farm Paper of the Southwest 


Foreign Distributor— 


Key to Rich Markets 
(Continued from page 301) 

and so on. Hardly one followed up 

the inquiry promptly or intensively. 

The merchant returned to Europe 

without closing a deal. 

In Paris recently I learned of a case 
where a prominent importer in 
Tunis had parted company with the 
largest agricultural machinery for a 
distributorship arrangement. Two 
wrote him form letters. The third 
knowing that this importer had for 
eighteen years represented the largest 
concern in the world in the line, wrote 
him an honest to goodness letter, actu- 
ally dictated. A complete letter. All 
the party of the second part had to do 
was to sign on the dotted line. Which 
he did, and a very nice business has 
resulted. A first-class distributor in 
Tunis, and in many another market, 
is not easy to find. There are not 
enough to go round. It’s a good thing 
they are not auctioned off. 

Some of the most successful and 
profitable overseas distributorships— 
to the manufacturers—have actually 
come about by accident as it were. 
The largest single buyer of agricul- 
tural machinery in the world secured 
its American agency years ago because 
the largest American manufacturer 
was visiting Bournemouth, England, 
for his health. 

An ex-Ford distributor in South 
America, retired from active business, 
read one day in a business paper that 
a new automobile was being placed on 
the market. He cabled to a friend in 
New York to secure the agency. For 
the past three years he has been the 
largest customer, at home, or abroad 
of that factory. He now has over fifty 
other American agencies, and is a 
millionaire. In one case he has beén 
responsible for 30 per cent of the 
entire export business of one of the 
factories he represents. 

What price general statistics then? 

Export statistics are like those polit- 
ical banners in the fall. They don’t 
mean much in the final result though 
they do show which way the wind 
blows. 


I. B. M. Changes Harrison 


L. S. Harrison, who has been acting sales 
agent at Chicago for International Time 
Recording Company, division of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation, 
has resumed his former duties as assistant 
sales manager of the Time Recording di- 
vision, at New York. 


Sylvania Industrial Corporation has opened 
an office at 1014 Glenn Building, Atlanta, 
to handle sales of its transparent cellulose 
in the Southern states. The office will be 
under Andre Wallach as district sales man- 
ager. 
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Lorry NortuHrupP, for twelve years with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company as director of 
research and of service, has joined the 
Chicago office of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., as an account representa- 
tive. . . . THOMAS M. KERESEY, who was 
advertising and publicity director of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, 
is now an account executive with the New 
York office of Lord & Thomas and Logan. 
. . . Hueco Parton, for many years with 
the former George Batten Company, and 
more recently president of White & Par- 
ton, has joined Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
New York, in an executive capacity. 
PercIVAL WHITE of White & Parton will 
conduct the business as a marketing re- 
search firm. . . . H. THURLAND HANSON, 
formerly art director of the Erickson Com- 
pany, has been appointed to a similar 
position with Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc. . . . PauLt F. JACKSON has been 
made new business manager of the mer- 
chandising division of Rogers-Kellogg- 
Stillson Company, New York advertising, 
printing, engraving and lithographing com- 
pany. He had been New York manager 
of Corday & Gross of Cleveland. j 
WALDRON EVERETT BLANKE, until recently 
with the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, has joined the marketing counsel 
and research department of the United 
Advertising Agency. ; ACHESON 
Lucey has resigned from the advertising 
and display department of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, to take 
charge of advertising in the Orient for the 
American Asiatic Insurance Company, with 
headquarters at Shanghai, China. He will 
also be business manager of the Evening 
Post, the American newspaper there. . 
J. F. GarDINER, a former Chicago news- 
paper man, has been named advertising and 
publicity manager of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company there. T. F. PFEIFFER has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Byllesby Engineering & Management Cor- 
poration and the Standard Gas & Electric 
Company. FRANK BRADEN, at one 
time connected with the Fox-Poli theatres 
and the American Circus Corporation, is 
now with the press department of the 
Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey Circus. 
‘ Epwin T. HERBIG has just been 
appointed manager of the Boston branch 
of the General Motors Truck Company, 
Brighton. . . . FRANK RINN has succeed- 
ed R. L. ZALK as director of publicity of 
the Columbus Dispatch. Mr. Zalk is now 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Wolfe Shoe Corporation there. Mr. 
Rinn was formerly with the Buffalo Times. 
. . Paut K. Niven, for three years in 
charge of Rhode Island sales for the Bar- 
rett Company, roofing manufacturers, has 
joined Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc., Bos- 
ton agency. EDWIN D. MAIBRUNN 
Is now vice-president, in charge of creative 
and planning division, of B. Brown Com- 
Pany, direct-mail agency, New York. He 
was formerly sales promotion manager of 
the Aeolian Company. ARTHUR 
Morey, for the last year with the Murray 
Printing Company and previously purchas- 
ing agent for Peter Gray & Sons, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has purchased a 
third interest in the Hampshire Press. 
. R. J. Foster is now advertising 
manager of the Saint Louis Town Topics. 


NOT ALL OF US 
LIVE IN GOTHAM 


Mass production, demanding mass markets, has induced 
many manufacturers to train all their sales salvos on the 
densely populated metropolitan areas and completely 
ignore the thousands of small towns lying beyond range 


of their big guns. 


The reason is not far to seek: A 
much-publicized drift of population 
from country to city in recent 
years has given rise to exaggerated 
ideas regarding the extent to which 
we have become city dwellers. The 
truth is that almost one-third of 
America’s families live in towns of 
less than 10,000 population, not in- 
cluding farms. And for products 
with an every-day appeal, the smail 
town market actually yields an even 
higher sales potential than its popu- 
lation ratio would suggest. To 
quote a practical example, over fifty 
per cent of all the motor cars in the 
United States are owned by people 
living in towns of less than 10,000 
inhabitants. 


What about your own merchandise? 
Have you ever made a scientific 
analysis of its potential sale in the 
small towns? Do you know defi- 


vW 


COLE 
Vm? 


AS 


nitely where you stand in relation 
to a market that includes one family 
out of every three in the nation? 


Distribution in the small towns is 
not difficult to obtain, sales costs are 
lower, competition is less active. For 
many products, indeed, this is virgin 
territory. 


GRIT has been read exclusively in 
small town homes for forty-seven 
years, is read today in 14,000 rural 
small towns (mostly east of the Mis- 
sissippi) by more than 400,000 
families. 


The interesting things we have 
learned about small town citizens— 
their purchasing power, standards of 
living, buying habits—from half a 
century of intimate observation are 
yours for the asking. Call in the 
nearest GRIT representative or write 
the home office. 
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Home Office 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Advertising Representatives 
THE JOHN BUDD CO. 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& Co., Inc. 


a. 
Consulting Engineers 
Merchandising 


Counselors 


Se, 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


a 


We have available for distribution a 
brochure entitled, “Adequate Profits,” which 
contains considerable data of interest to the 
business executive. A copy will be sent 
gtatis upon request. 


< 
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FAMILIARIZE 
YOURSELF 


with the latest successful ideas and 
practices by which both large and 
small firms are Building Sales thru 
the use of Premiums, Advertising 
Specialties, Combination Sale 
offers and Prize Contests. 


THE SILVER ANNI- 
VERSARY NUMBER 


(June Issue) of the 


NOVELTY NEWS 


will not only sound the keynote of 
today’s successful methods » » but 
will serve as the market place and 
catalog of merchandise suitable 
for Sales Promotion use. Reserve 


YOUR COPY AT ONCE » » Send 
30c to THE NOVELTY NEWS 


490 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Why Prestige, Alone, Will Not 
Maintain Leadership 


(Continued from page 296) 


mer. At present we have under way 
plans for a sales contest, in which we 
are offering somewhat more elaborate 
awards. 

The fact that Shawmut has been 
successful along these lines in de- 
veloping a fine esprit de corps 
throughout the institution, and at the 
same time has opened up many new 
and valuable avenues of business, rests 
largely upon the single policy of show- 
ing appreciation for even the smallest 
things employes do to help the bank 
grow. 

Changes have also been made in the 
plans through which we personally 
solicit business among executive pros- 
pects. It was felt that the men who 
had previously gone out as salesmen 
were not sufficiently trained to com- 
mand the full respect and attention 
of the high type of business men they 
called on. Now every man in the 
field has a background built up 
through six or eight months’ training 
during which he is routed through 
every department of the bank. By the 
time he goes out to seek new accounts 
he has a complete picture of every 
service the bank offers. He is pre- 
pared to talk intelligently about almost 
any question the prospect might raise. 
Since these men go out as junior of- 
ficers of the institution they have in 
most cases little trouble in getting a 
hearing. 


Business Aid to Customers 


Another of the factors in our new 
selling plan is a consistent effort to 
teach both old and new customers how 
they can use our bank in solving their 
immediate problems. Because of our 
wide contacts and great prestige in 
New England we are often able to 
cement for manufacturers contacts 
which they have failed over a long 
period: of years to build up satisfac- 
torily. 

One morning not long ago a rep- 
resentative of a Far West canned fruit 
concern came into our office, saying 
he had been referred to us by a Cali- 
fornia bank, He wanted to break 
into the New England market, but 
he had no idea where to start. We 
found in our files the names of sev- 
eral food brokers whose names were 
checked to determine their capability 
of handling large and important ac- 
counts. We introduced the manufac- 
turer to these men and before the day 
was over a contract was closed through 


which one of these houses took over 
the entire New England distribution 
and signed the initial order for a car- 
load of goods. 

For some time we had been anxious 
to bring into our bank as a depositor 
a Cambridge manufacturer who makes 
an advertised line of products sold 
through grocery stores and other retail 
outlets. When we solicited his ac- 
count we told him we believed we 
could be of direct benefit to him in 
solving some of his selling problems. 
He rather scoffed at the idea. “Try 
us,” we urged. “Tell us of one of 
your problems and let us see what we 
can do. We can’t promise anything, 
but we can try, at least.” “I'll take 
you up on that,” he said finally. ‘For 
some time we had been trying to line 
up the account of one of the large 
chain stores and on several occasions 
we have had their buyers at the point 
of signing an order, but something 
always happens to prevent the deal go- 
ing through. If you can help us with 
them, you will be doing us a great 
service.” 


Contract with Big Chain 


He gave us the details of the sit- 
uation. On the same day we estab- 
lished a contact with the chain buyer 
and succeeding in making an appoint- 
ment for the manufacturer to tell his 
story again. A week later the treas- 
urer and sales manager called at the 
buyer’s office with a Shawmut officer, 
and the contract was closed. I remem- 
ber that it involved one order for 
1,000 gross of one item. Shortly 
after the treasurer phoned us to say 
that he had closed the chain of New 
England stores for all fourteen items 
of his line, one distribution for seven 
items for stores from coast-to-coast, 
and soon hoped to have a complete 
line on a nation-wide basis, He add- 
ed: “This has been a revelation to 
me. I am going to start an: account 
with you with a deposit of $50,000, 
and I am going to build it up to a 
quarter of a million.” 

In still another case we were able 
to obtain chain store distribution for 
a line of soft drinks for a manufac- 
turer who was just breaking into the 
New England territory. We succeeded 
in getting a chain of bakeries to 
standardize on another one of the 
products in his line. The junior ex- 
ecutives in the bank are gradually 
beginning to work along the same 
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lines. One of our younger men 
working in behalf of an Eastern paper 
manufacturer recently closed a long- 
sought-for department store account 
for this firm which resulted in anothet 
new customer for our bank. 

These instances are typical of the 
methods we are using to let our cus- 
tomers and prospects know we are 
interested in their problems and to 
demonstrate to them that we can work 
with them to mutual advantage. 

The background of our new busi- 
ness solicitation is our advertising. 
We are firm believers in the news- 
paper and concentrate the majority of 
our work there. This is followed up 
by direct mail on a picked mailing 
list, who receive at intervals of about 
six weeks some piece of pertinent sales 
literature. 

Sales manuals, sales contests, sales 
training, emphasis on service—here is 
a combination of result-producing 
working methods which go far to 
prove that what are usually thought 
of as selling methods can be applied 
with telling effect to the building up 
of business in a field where business 
has heretofore been waited for rather 
than sought after. A bank, like any 
other business, prospers when it is 
well advertised and sold. 


Remington Will Fight 
M. O. Price-Cutting 


Saunders Norvell, president of Rem- 
ington Arms Company, New York, 
announced this week the intention of 
his company to fight the “‘boot- 
legging” and price-cutting of its prod- 
ucts by mail-order houses. 

“It is our belief that our goods have 
been bootlegged and offered at cut 
ptices” by leading mail order houses, 
Mr. Norvell said, ‘with the object of 
forcing us to sell these mail order 
houses direct. This has been done not 
to make a profit on the goods, because 
at the prices paid and the prices 
quoted and the cost of doing business, 
there is no profit in the transaction, 
but simply as a retaliatory measure. 
“We are advised by our attorneys that 
in their opinion if the above facts can 
be proved, there is not only an oppor- 
tunity to obtain damages, but also a 
cease and desist order on the part of 
the Government against these mail 
order houses on a basis of unfair trade 
practices, 

“It is the intention of this company 
formally to protest to the mail order 
houses against the prices they are 
quoting on our arms, in their present 
catalogues, and if we find in their 
next catalogues they have ignored our 
pfotest then we propose to bring legal 
action on the lines suggested to us.”’ 


- 
THE ECON 


MERGERS 


Under this title are grouped two 
books which together present a 
comprehensive up-to-date discus- 
sion of al] management problems 
—financial, production, sales, per- 
sonnel—which organizers and 
executives of mergers are called 
on to face. Both draw largely on 
recent successful experience. Parts 
of Mr. Murphy’s book have al- 
ready been published in “Sales 


OMICS or 


By W. R. Basset 


Member of the Firm of 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


An invaluable working tool for 
manufacturers contemplating con- 
solidation, and investment bankers 
and others interested in the process 
of forming successful mergers. Tells 
how to judge if a proposed merger 
will be successful, avoid pitfalls in 
organization, decide on financial 
set-up, effect management and pro- 
duction savings, determine relative 
values of units in the merger, avoid 
legal difficulties. $3.00 


Management.” 
OPERATING ASPECTS MERCHANDISING 
OF INDUSTRIAL MERGERS THROUGH MERGERS 


By John Allen Murphy 


Explains how to meet the sales and 
distribution problems raised by 
mergers. Discusses in detail pre- 
paring sales territories, organizing 
sales forces, coordinating efforts of 
different sales divisions, dealing 
with large customers, meeting com- 
petition, selling full lines without 
killing personalities of individual 
products. “Informative and sug- 
gestive, question-answering and 
thought-provoking.”—-SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. $3.00 


Please send me: 


OUI will remit $.... in 10 

$1 days or return books (s) 
(1 Check is enclosed. 

(J Send C. O. D. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 


(J) The Economics of Mer- 

Order gers, 2 vols. boxed—$5.00 

Both oO Cocening Aspects of 

k Industrial Mergers—$3.00 

Books 0 Merchandising Through 
—Save Mergers—$3.00 


INOW a cawadvcacecdedvdwiudeeed 


Business Connection ..........2.-. 


(Please fill in) 
Sent on approval in U. S. and Canada, 
-5 


s 


es 


Vice-President & Director of Sales, E. R. 


Sales, Simmons Company 
have each bought for 


much of this book? 
Simply send your check for $3.50 to 


Book Service 


DULUSAUOQUOOOAGOUUAAAAOOUUEEEAGUUUHEAAGGGOUUUOEAAOOO DAG AOOO EAGAN 


420 Lexington Avenue 
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Thomas J. Reynolds, Vice-President, The Diamond Match Co.,; R. D. Keim, 


National Radiator Corp. and George S. 


organizations FIVE OR MORE COPIES of 


SALES MANAGEMENT FUNDAMENTALS 


By RICHARD C. Hay 


Why not send for a copy and see why these experienced executives think so 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Squibb & Sons; Grant Pierce, President, 
Fowler, Vice-President & Director of 


distribution in their 


Department 
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ALL RIGHT 


ata 
Statler” 


In these hotels you can be WA 
sure, in advance, of the up- = 
to-date attractiveness of your 


Fabia. 


room — and of such comforts —~ 
as radio which awaits the turn of a 
switch, running ice water, bed-head 
reading lamp, your own private 
bath, a morning paper under the 
door when you wake; and excellent 
restaurants, in a variety which 
ranges from formal service to a 
lunch-room or cafeteria. 

You can be sure of “Statler 
service,” and that every Statler 
guest’s satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Depend upon the experience of 
thousands of travelers who’ll tell 
you, if you inquire in a Pullman, ora 
ship’s lounge, or wherever travelers 
congregate, that “‘you’ll be a// right 
at a Statler.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania] 


—— 
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Mail Campaign Pulls 2,800 Live 
Inquiries for Ediphone 


(Continued from page 300) 


“This business courtesy will be 
greatly appreciated and, in return, we 
offer the services of this organization 
to help you with your problems of 
correspondence methods any time you 
need us.” 

On the sheet attached were listed 
the following questions: 

1. Do you know how the Edi- 
phone handles any slowness or hesita- 
tion in dictating? 

2. Do you know how this irregu- 
larity is made continuous for repro- 
duction at any speed the stenographer 
desires? 

3. Have you understood how cor- 
rections are easily made by the dic- 
tator and how easily they are under- 
stood by the stenographer? 

4. Do you know how many letters 
may be put on one cylinder? And 
how the stenographer knows the 
length of each before typing? 

5. Do you know how the stenog- 
rapher may have a word or sentence 
or a whole letter repeated instantly if 
interrupted or for verification? 

6. Would you like to have a ten- 
minute demonstration of the Ediphone 
right at your desk? (This is not sug- 
gested with the idea of making an 
immediate sale but to equip you with 
complete Ediphone knowledge for 
your future planning.) When? 

Thank you for aiding us with this 
information. A return stamped en- 
velope is enclosed. 


14 Per Cent Return 


The whole theory upon which the 
new campaign was built was that of 
low-pressure selling. Instead of a 
blunt, direct approach such as had 
been previously used, the request for 
a salesman’s call was put in, with 
something of an air of carelessness, 
near the end of the questionnaire. 

On a list of 3,500 names, more 
than 500 of these questionnaires were 
returned filled out; on 56 of these 
the prospect made a request for a 
salesman’s call. In other words, this 
indirect appeal brought more inquiries 
than had been pulled by the entire 
number of monthly mailings during 
the two previous years. 

This mailing was, however, merely 
a forerunner to the main campaign, 
which was built around a report pre- 
pared on improved correspondence 
methods in use by several well-known 
business firms. A_ letter offering 
this report to executives who were 
interested, went to about 7,500 pros- 


pects, with follow-ups during a period 
of several months. A total of 2,800 
inquiries were received, 640 of which 
were Classified as sound, healthy leads 
and which eventually led to thousands 
of dollars worth of new business. 

Every one of the 2,800 business 
men who sent for the surveys was, 
obviously, worried about correspond- 
ence problems to some degree. Their 
request for the survey gave an oppor- 
tunity for a salesman to make a call 
and gain admission on the basis of 
delivering the report. It was at this 
point that the company learned an un- 
usually valuable lesson in the tech- 
nique of sales follow-up. 

The first few calls made in answer 
to these inquiries proved to be com- 
plete failures. When a check-up was 
made as to the method being employed 
by the salesman, it was discovered that 
they were delivering the surveys and 
immediately starting their most inten- 
sive type of sales solicitation. Obvi- 
ously, this was resented, 


Approach Changed 


Therefore, the entire approach was 
changed. The salesmen were given 
careful instructions that they must 
make little or no effort to sell Edi- 
phones on the first call, but instead, 
must try to get the prospect to sit 
down and discuss the contents of the 
survey, letting the buyer ask questions 
and sell himself insofar as possible. 

“These new tactics worked like 
magic” said one of the officers of the 
direct mail concern that prepared the 
campaign. ‘The men began to con- 
vert the inquiries into sales immedi- 
ately you will see that there 
is nothing very remarkable about any 
of the campaign material. Providing 
that the technique and the idea are 
well planned, the direct mail material 
itself is most successful when it is not 
too conventional. Flowery, ‘advertisey’ 
sales letters, we know, would have de- 
feated the purpose of this campaign.” 

The campaign used by The Atwell 
Company brought such satisfactory re- 
sults that it is now being used by Edi- 
phone distributors in other parts of 
the country. 


Heads Wickwire Sales 


Richard L. Foster has resigned as assistant 
general manager of sales of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, to become general 
manager of sales of the Wickwire Spencet 
Steel Company and its subsidiaries, the 
American Wire Fabrics Corporation an 
the Wickwire Spencer Sales Corporation. 
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“Merchandising Through Mergers” 
By John Allen Murphy 
(Harper & Brothers, $3.00) 


ERE is a book which will 

prove more than interesting 

to several classes of readers, 

including those who read 
some of its chapters as a recently con- 
cluded series of articles in SALES 
MANAGEMENT. The proprietor of 
the executive considering a merger, 
actually proposed or possibly desir- 
able, will find here much light thrown 
not only upon those questions which 
are obvious under the circumstances, 
but also upon many which might not 
occur to him, at least until he had 
progressed far and deep in his study 
of the problem. 

The promoter, probably more 
familiar than most of us with merger 
history, will find causes unearthed in 
“Merchandising Through Mergers” 
for inception, success and failure 
which he needs to know if he is to 
get the right people together in the 
tight way, or to avoid a foredoomed 
failure. 

To the economist and student this 
is what the lawyers would call a ‘‘case 
book.” It is not a textbook. It is 
the exact opposite. The economics of 
the subject, as a science, is not pre- 
sented. It is present, but latent. The 
author supplies, rather, a mass of that 
material which the economist or- 
ganizes into science, leaving that for 
him to do if he will. 


For that reason it is precisely the 
sort of practical discussion that will 
interest the general reader who aims 
to keep informed and that will pro- 
vide fact and thought material to the 
man who has a direct and immediate 
interest in the subject as affecting his 
own affairs. To such readers the book 
will commend itself refreshingly by 
another outstanding quality—it is so 
very readable. Readable almost to the 
point of occasional breeziness—cer- 
tainly to the extent of being easily 
conversational in its none the less 
accurate and analytical presentation of 
every phase of the subject. If the 
author has occasion to speak of what 
in ordinary conversation we would call 
a deal that took a lot of money to 
put it over, he says exactly that. He 
doesn’t translate it into book English. 
You can read the book in an after- 
noon on the porch of your golf club 
and not do violence to the atmosphere 


of the nineteenth hole. 
use it for heavy ammunition on your 
board of directors. 

Doubtless this combination of hap- 
py style with solid fact and argument 
grows out of the author’s background 


And you can 


and day-to-day experience. He is not 
an unanswerable professor of eco- 
nomics lecturing a class of students. 
As sales counselor and consultant he 
lectures from no platform; he has to 
put his ideas over by discussion across 
a conference table or the corner of a 
desk. The class interrupts, talks back 
and uses everyday English. 

This brings us to another character- 
istic of “Merchandising Through 
Mergers.” By this time perhaps it 
is safe to say that it evidences a pro- 
found knowledge of the subject on the 
part of its author, without that word 
“profound” conveying the false im- 
pression that the book is dry or heavy. 
It is not one of those books which 
are thrown together in a few weeks 
by skimming over and_ rehashing 
somebody else’s work. It gives evi- 
dence of exhaustive digging into and 
long familiarity with the topic. The 
masterly manner in which the data 
are brought together to develop the 
thesis and to illustrate its innumerable 
points compels the admiration of one 
who has some slight knowledge of the 
craftsmanship of research and writing. 

For this book is no special plea for 
mergers or against them. Many have 
succeeded, many have failed. The 
reasons are given impartially, lucidly 
and convincingly. 

If the author betrays any slight 
leaning one way or the other, it is in 
favor of cooperation among independ- 
ents. Various forms and methods by 
which this rapidly growing and in- 
creasingly successful development is 
being effectuated are discussed with 
candor and equal evidence of thorough 
knowledge. 


The sales manager and sales con- 
sultant who are confronted with the 
more subtle problems of merchandis- 
ing and of competition within and 
without an industry would do well to 
read this 180-page volume. They will 
find it informative and suggestive, 
question-answering and thought-pro- 
voking.—ERNEST H. Rowe. 


Editors’ Note: ‘Operating Aspects ‘of 
Industrial Mergers,” by William R. Bassett, 
is a companion volume to Mr. Murphy’s 
book. Harper & Brothers are also pub- 
lishers of Mr. Bassett’s book. 
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Largest National Advertising 
Linage in 46 Years 


During the week, 
April 14 to April 
19, 1930, The 
Biloxi - Gulfport 
Daily Herald 
carried more na- 
tional advertising 
lineage— 


23,618 lines. 


— than during 
any week since 
the Herald was 
established 
in 1884. 


You can cover the 
Mississippi Coast — 
only with the Herald. 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 
Biloxi 


Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
Feb. 1 127. Feb. 2 147 
Feb. 8 . 128 Feb. 9 .... 149 
Feb. 15 129 Feb. 16 ... 147 
Feb. 22 128 Feb. 23 ... 153 
Mar. 1 120 Mar. 2 150 
Mar. 8 .... 120 Mar. 9 147 
Mar. 15 ... 117. Mar. 16 . 149 
Mar. 22 ... 116 Mar. 23 - 153 
Mar. 29 ... 121 Mar. 30... 153 
Age. $ «5.917 Ap 6.... 
Apr. 12... 119 Apr. 13... 150 
Apr. 19 ... 122 Apr. 20 ... 157 
Apr. 26. ... 123 Apr. 27 ... 155 
May 3 .... 120 May 4 155 
May 10 ... 118 May 11 150 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


McCormick Promotes Pease 


C. D. McCormick, who had been assistant 
advertising manager, has been appointed 
advertising manager of C. F. Pease Com- 
pany, Chicago, blue-printing machinery, 
succeeding W. Earle Pashley, who is now 
second vice-president and assistant sales 
manager. Mr. McCormick, with the com- 
pany for over four years, was previously 
with the Illinois Glass Company, Alton, 
Illinois. 


To Give Chemistry Medal 


The chemical executive who has “‘con- 
tributed most to the advancement and up- 
building of the industry” will be awarded 
a gold medal this year by Chemical Mar- 
kets, New York City, in connection with 
the magazine’s recognition of its fifteenth 
anniversary and the tenth under the direc- 
tion of William Haynes. 


Craftex Moves N. Y. Office 


Craftex Company, Boston, has moved its 
New York office to the Lincoln Building, 
60 East Forty-second Street. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


LINES WANTED 


MANUFACTURER DOING $250,000 YEARLY |R 


volume, selling to drug, stationery, jewelry and 
department store trade, wants additional line for 
salesmen to increase their earnings. Excellent 
opportunity for distribution for manufacturer who 
sells to the above trades. Write fully to Box 237, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new special- 
ty, retailing at $60. His firse purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
is C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 

eS 


and present position protected. 


Established twenty 
years. Send 


id only mame and_ address for details, 
- W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES — CAPABLE OF _ EARNING 
from $5,000 to $50,000 per year can make proht. 
able contacts in all parts of the United States 
through our service. Confidential and _ reliable, 
Write for particulars, Associated Executive Service, 
Inc., 1204 Colonial Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


PREFERABLY WITH A BACKGROUND OF 
experience with food praducts. Our_ principal 
products are the Citrus Juices, Citrus Oils, Citric 
Acid, Pectin, etc. An exceptional opportunity tor 
anyone who wants to live in Southern Calitornia 
and start at a moderate salary until he has made 
good on the job. Please state age, married or 
single, full details of experience, and _ reterences, 
in firsc letter. Personal Attention: E. T. Cassel, 
Products Department, California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Ontario, California. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidently for positions of the calibre 
iaaieed. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 


POSITION WANTED 


RIGHT HAND MAN TO DISTRIBUTION Di. 
rector—Nine years in advertising and marketing; 
has handled advertising plans, copy, layout, 
typography, printing; statistics, graphs, charts; 
sales, market and sales analyses; advertising bud- 
gets. Has functioned as Advertising Manager and 
as Statistician. University man, member of Ameti- 
can Statistical Association, 31, married. Box 238, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


“GIBBONS 


Graubar Bidé. 


Thomas L. Bridds, Manager for United States 


_knows — CANADA“ 


5 ey ial London.Eng. 


